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On the Threshold 


3 Y the time this magazine is off 
the press an army of young peo- 


‘ple will have begun the study of short- 


hand and typewriting. They are to 


” congratulated upon their decision 


to devote themselves to these  prac- 


With 


shorthand 


tical and interesting subjects 


a working knowledge of 


and typewriting, not one of them will 


ever lack the ability to earn his own 


The 


place in 


man who 


the 


living. young today 


takes his shorthand or 


typewriting classroom may confidently 


forward to the time when his 


look 
of the twin arts will place 


\fter 


knowledge 
him at the stenographer’s desk. 
that his progress up through the vari 
ous stages of correspondent, chief 
will be 

the 
takes 


short 


clerk, manager, president, ete., 


swift and sure if he is made of 


right stuff. The girl who today 


her place in the typewriting or 


hand classroom is assuring herself of 


an opportunity to secure pleasant and 


profitable employment and to be as- 


sociated with congenial people whose 


and influence will prove in 


to her. If in 


interest 
after life cir 
for 


valuable 


cumstances make it necessary her 


to earn her own living, her knowledge 
of shorthand will render her independ- 
ent. 

\nother cause for congratulation to 
that 


of these subjects 


these young people is they are 


taking up the study 


at a time when shorthand, as_ gener- 


ly taught. has been made interesting, 


made 
old 


and by the old methods, it required an 


been 


the 


and typewriting has prac 


tical and scientific. In days 


extraordinary amount of mental and 
physical drudgery to master shorthand 
and typewriting. Nowadays, however. 
through the general adoption for bet 
and of 


ter methods scientific teaching, 


the study of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing has become easier and intensely fasci 
nating. 


While this is 
that 


should be borne 
better 


true, it 


in mind the adoption of 


methods and more advanced plans of 
instruction in shorthand and typewrit 
the 


in other 


are the outcome of increased 


ing 


pressure of our times: words, 


the business man today, working un 
der than formerly, 


greater pressure 


expects more of his stenographer. ‘This 
more 
The 


therefore, to 


the broader and 


thorough preparation is required 


being case, a 


student will be wise, 


take a long 


himself to 


make up his mind to 


enough course to prepare 


meet the requirements of the busy man 
of affairs. 


There was a time when it was pos 


sible for a stenographer, after only a 


brief preparation. to go into an office 


and make use of his shorthand and 


but today the competition 
that 
The business man of today has not the 


typewriting ; 


is too keen for sort of thing. 


time, even if he had the patience, to 


“break in” stenographers. He expects 


them, and properly so, to get their 
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training in school. Furthermore, the cause so many young people, begin 


business man who is willing to employ 
a stenographer who cannot write rap- 
with the idea of 
cannot regard his 


idly or accurately, 
“breaking her in,” 
time as very valuable. There assuredly 
will be littlhe advancement in the service 
of such an employer! 

now be- 


We emphasize these facts 


ning the study of shorthand and type 


writing, do not realize their  signifi- 


underestimate the 
thor- 


cance, and therefore 


importance of earnestness and 
oughness in their preparation for the 
work to be done, and the importance 
of staying in school long enough to get 


a complete training. 


Mr. Johnson’s Stenographer 


Mr. Johnson, the banker, wanted a 
new stenographer. It was a good po- 
paid well, and there were 

Mr. Johnson 
stenographer he 


sition, it 
applications. 
wanted the 
could get—so he gave them all a trial. 
He chose Miss The 
he chose her was because her type- 


several 
best 
Brown. reason 
writing was by far the swiftest, the 
neatest and the most accurate of them 
all. 

The next day Mr. Johnson happened 
to notice Miss Brown while she was 
at work. He noticed that she never 
looked at the keys of her typewriter, 
but kept her eyes always on the copy. 
This puzzled him and “it interested 
him. 

“Miss Brown,” he asked. 
write without looking at the keys? 
“That's 


“Can you 
“Certainly,” she answered. 
the way I always write.” 
“Do you find it easy?” 
“So easy and so natural that I would 
find it other 
way.” 
“But I am certain that Miss Smith, 
the last stenographer I had, could nev- 


hard to write in any 


er write that way.” 
Miss Brown smiled. 
“Mr. Johnson,” she 

writing is like everything else. 


said, ‘“‘type- 


It de- 


pends on the way you are taught. Miss 
Smith undoubtedly learned by the old 
method. But in the school I attended 
they teach a new method: the touch 
method. My teacher taught me to use 
all my fingers and I wasn’t allowed 
It didn’t take 
long before I could write simply by 
touch.” 

Mr. Johnson meditated a while. 


even to look at the keys. 


The 
“Miss 
he said, “I have noticed the 


idea growing on him. 


Brown,” 


was 


quality and quantity of work you turn 
out on the typewriter. Tell me, please, 
has this fouch method anything to do 
with it?” 

“Yes, Mr. Johnson, it has everything 
to do with it. It helps me to do more 
work because I can write faster when 
[ use all my fingers and I can write 
steadily without a stop or a_ break, 
because my eyes are always on the 
the touch 


method—that’s why the 


copy. Besides, method is 

the simplest 

work is so accurate.” 
“The simplest method. 


make that out?” 


How do you 


“Because it depends on one sense 
only and not upon two.” 

“You are certainly a remarkable op- 
erator,’ said Mr. Johnson. 

“No, I am Miss 


not,” protested 
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brown. “I don’t wish any credit that 
loesn’t belong to me. You think my 
work is remarkable because I am the 
first touch operator you have seen. But 
when you have seen others you will 
see that the real credit belongs to the 
nethod.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Johnson, “I have 
earned something. | saw from the 
first that you were an unusually good 
operator, and now I see the reason. 
here are some things which it pays 
every business man to know.” 

There are thousands on thousands 
of Mr. Johnsons in every department 
of business life today and they offer 
the best stenographic positions in the 
business world. And the stenographers 
who are getting these positions are 
the Miss Browns, whose worth to their 
employers depends upon the character 
and amount of. work they can do. 
Touch Typewriting adds to their use- 
fulness.—From a school journal. 


\ man should conceive of a legitimate 
purpose in his heart, and set out to ac- 
complish it. He should make this pur- 
pose the centralizing point of his 
thoughts. It may take the form of a 
spiritual ideal, or it may be a worldly 
object, according to his nature at the 
time being; but whichever it is he should 
steadily focus his thought-forces upon 
the object which he has set before him. 
lle should make this purpose his supreme 
duty, and should devote himself to its at- 
tainment, not allowing his thoughts to 
wander away into ephemeral fancies, 


longings, and imaginings.—James Allen. 


Never explain: Your friends do not 
need it and your enemies will not be- 


lieve you anyway.—Vlra Elbertus. 


Alphabetical Aphorisms 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


A 
ee me ae ee 


¢ A 


D 


—, ~ 
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City Fathers Shy 


“Stenographers’ amanuenses!” 


Taking deliberate aim, Surrogate 


Church, of Brooklyn, fired the above 
assortment of svilables at the Board of 
i-stimat 


Monday afternoon, causing 


the gentlemen who apportion the mu- 
nicipal housekeeping money to forget 


their dignity and almost slide under 


the table 


“Would you mind singing that last 
verse over again ,” asked President Mc- 
(;owan, of the Board of Aldermen, one 


of the survivors of the unwarranted 


assault. 

‘lL was speaking of stenographers’ 
amanuenses, replied the Surrogate in 
a hurry, as if anxious to get it out of 
his system. | really think this boaril 
should consider the advisability of in- 
salaries from $900 to 


creasing their 


$1,200. They are doing excellent 


work.” 
“If they re lugging that load around 
Mc- 


overtime. 


with them,” remarked President 


(iowan, “they're working 
ut tell me what thev are and what 
they look like.” 

“They're 


the 


a sort of stenographer to 


stenographer,’ said Surrogate 
Church. 


“What 


pair do?” asked another member of the 


does the second one of the 


board. 
“The 


writer keys down,” said President Mc- 


first fellow pushes the type- 
Gowan, “and the other fellow pushes 
them up again.” 

“Do you mean to say that we are 
paying stenographers to help stenog- 
raphers?” was the next question. 


es 


In a great many cases it is really 
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at “‘Amanuenses’”’ 


necessary,’ replied the Surrogate 


“The custom isn't confined to Brook 


Ivn alone.” 


“That's the funniest thing I ever 


heard of,” said President McGowan 


yesterday.” It sounds suspiciously like 
the fellow who had nothing to do and 
wanted another man to help him. At 
the next meeting I’m going to intro- 
duce a resolution providing that every 
policeman shall have a protector while 
Each 


assistant whose duty shall be to tell the 


on duty. fireman shall have an 


fireman when there is a fire and escort 
him to the blaze. Street sweepers will 


have assistants to point out the dirt.” 


“There's a on me,” said 


Little 


new one 


\lderman Tim” Sullivan. 


‘\manuenses is the Sabbath name for 


We had an ar 


stenographer, isn’t it? 


gument over it. Some of the bunch 
thought it was a disease, and others 
swore that they had seen one up at 
Bronx Park.” 

“Seems to me President McGowan 
is enlarging on the incident,” said 


“We 
that 


call them 
title 


Surrogate Church. 


amanuenses because suits 


them better than anything else.” 


“Is the species indigenous to Brook 


Ivn alone?” 


“Not altogether,’ was the answer. 
“If they are planted properly in Man- 


hattan, they'll thrive.” 


that 
stand as 


Some one remarked stenog 


raphers’ amanuenses much 
chance of getting that $300 boost as 
‘Tom Sharkey does of being elected to 
Methodist Balti 

View york 


Conference at 


Horld, 


the 


more. 
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Business Letters 
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Roll of Honor 
A S announced in the August num- 
ber, we present this month photo- 


graphs of the leaders of the Roll of 


Hlonor. Under each cut appears the 


name of the teacher and the number of 
subscriptions to his credit on the Roll. 
The 


sible for us to reproduce in this man- 


number of cuts which it is pos- 


ner must necessarily be governed by 
our space limitations. Next month we 
will present photographs of others who 
made creditable clubbing records. 

It will be our endeavor to present 
the photographs not only of those who 
head the list, but also of some of those 


As 


we have said before, we appreciate the 


who have sent in smaller clubs. 
smaller clubs just as much as the larg- 
er ones—and especially so when they 
include, as they often do, the name of 
every pupil in the shorthand depart- 
ment. In this connection we take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to thank 


our good and loval friends from the 


Jot It Down! 
\lired | lenry 
“An idea is a live thing; to 


lewis maintains that 
get on 
speaking terms with it our alertness 
should never fag. Always must we be 
ready to rope and slap our brand on 
the elusive before the rustler passing 
through the sage brush early—some 
morning, takes with him the yearling 
of our dreams.” To this he adds, as an 
inspiration: “If you think a thought 
worth while, | beg you, man, jot it 
down.” The idea itself, “Jot it down,” 


is mighty! Vagrant thoughts of in 


finite worth pass as ships in the night 


across our mental sky-line and go out 
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Portrait Gallery 


Century Class down to the last name 
on the list, for their loyal support and 
the Gregg 


assistance in keeping 


Writer in the front rank. 
The 


credited with 195 subscriptions. 


Business College is 
We 


are, however, unable to present the cut 


Gem City 


of the principal of the department, Mr. 
W. W. Lewis, as it was impossible to 
secure his photograph in time for this 
issue. We also regret that space will 
not permit us to show the principals of 
the the 


Yocum 


shorthand departments of 


schools, to whom the credit 


should be given for the formation of 


the banner club forwarded by Mr. 
Yocum. 
Although some of the teachers 


whose likenesses appear on the Oppo- 
site page have changed locations, we 
have in every case given their former 
location because of the fact that the 
subscriptions were received from them 


at these places. 


of our lives forever unrecorded. Every 


little while our thought-wheel in turn 
ing strikes the right combination and 
rings the bell. Lut right here and now 
iet the question be asked, “How many 
of us keep score?” lew! The “Jot it 
Down” habit is a splendid one. If you 
have ideas, don't be stingvy—give them 
to the world—the world needs them! 


Start today—JOT IT DOWN! 


Success means that you have dared 
to do something that no one else dared 
to do: advice means that people are 
trying to make you walk in the beaten 


track Oscar Hammerstein. 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery 





dp 


I. WYN IRWIN 
Wellingto N. Z 16¢ 


‘“ 
i 

| Ds H NORMAN 
Raltimore Ma 1410 





EDNA KRIEGER 


Oakland, Cal, 21 


q 


Ss. P. BUTLER 
New Haven, Conn 





Cc. W. KITT 


Oukland Cal l 





. 


oO. E. KNOTT c. G. LINN 


Newark, N. J 138 Spokane, Wash 130 
H. G. YOCUM, Ohi 


55 Subscriptions 













—2y 


GEO. W. SCOTT 


Seattle Wash 11 





at wie \. A. PETERSON 
Cons Fusem Seattle, Wash., 11 


St. Paul, Minn 117 





GEkO. F. MAETZOLD I 
] 


P 


i. JOHNSTON 
ondot Ont 101 


> 


\ H. COPPEDGE 


W ashinetor dD. Cc 10 Minneapolis, Minn., 10 
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The Elements of a Liberal Education—Continued 
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Speed Philosophy—I 


By J. B. Probst, St. Paul, Minn. 


i suggestions contained in tis 
series of articles are intended to aid 
e student of shorthand in acquiring 


weed. A careful study of them will 


rove beneficial to students of all svs 
ems of shorthand. 

Since one of the pre-requisites for 
ipid shorthand writing is manual dex- 
erity, the first few articles will be de 


short 


lessons in 


oted to a series of 
and penmanship. 
lt must not be in 
ferred, however, 
that one must be 


come an exper I 


penman in order 
to be a rapid 
shorthand writer 


In fact, 


the 


Wan of 
foremost re 
porters are far 
from being expert 
penmen; never 
the less their writ 


she WS a cer 





stvle of writing the arm is made to 
move in and out of the sleeve, the fin- 
gers having little more to do than to 


hold the 


movement all the letters are made by 


pen in position. In finger 


the action of the fingers alone.  Fin- 


movement lacks rapidity and ease 


ver 


and oftentimes, also, legibility. Per 


sons suffering from “writer's cramp” 


re those who have done a great deal 


of writing with 
the finger move 
ment, and have 


thus paralyzed the 
delicate muscles 
of the fingers by 
forcing them to do 
something they 
were not intended 
to do. 

The 


should 


student 
not allow 
himself to be led 
astray by the fal 


lacious argument 


Ing 
tain freedom and that the move 

case of movement ment here set forth 
which demon- is too large for the 
strates to the ex size of the short 

perienced observ- hand characters 
er that by some Cut Ne. 1 and the the fin 
means the muscles of the hand have ger movement must necessarily be 
been made to respond to the willin an used. The fact is that every one who 
automatic manner. writes with the muscular movement 


It should also be remembered that 


the practice of these suggestions will 
he of great value to the student not 
only in writing shorthand, but also in 
his longhand penmanship. 
Muscular Movement 

The stvle of writing set forth in this 
known 
In this 


series of articles -is commonly 


as the “muscular movement.” 


uses a certain amount of finger move 


ment, either consciously or uncon- 
sciouslv, thus having what might be 
termed a combined movement In 


shorthand writing there is a slight 1n- 
crease in the amount of this finger ac- 
tion, and yet the stvle of writing may 
still be such as to permit of its being 


classified as muscular movement 








Materials 


You will find enough cause for dis- 
couragement in practicing shorthand 
penmanship without adding to it by 
using poor paper, poor pens or poor 
ink. 


very 


Your writing paper should be of 


good quality, your pen should 


have a medium fine point, such as the 
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properly held, will point over the right 
shoulder. 

No. 
of the paper 
the 
elbows should be 


Illustration 


angle and the proper posi- 


tion of arms on the desk. 


the table. 
No. 8 


Illustration shows a correct 





ayes 





fe 


DESK 








BODY 


Cut No. 2 


Spencerian No. 1, and your ink should 
be one that flow freely. Pen- 
holders made of rubber or those with 
cork tips are the best. 


will 


Fountain pens 
should not be used for practicing pen- 
manship, although they may and can 
be used for taking dictation in short- 
hand. 
writers say that a fountain pen is ‘n- 
dispensable. 


In fact, most good shorthand 


Position 


A good position of the body is abso- 
lutely necessary for the acquirement of 
good shorthand writing. The illustra- 

the 


position at the desk, should be studied 


tion herewith, showing proper 
in detail, especially as regards the posi- 
tion of the hands and the arms and the 
The body should 
be held erect, bending forward slight- 
ly from the hips; the penholder, if 


angle of the paper. 


position for the right arm. It should 
rest on the desk at the point marked 


The hand at 


should 


“2” in this illustration. 


the point marked “1” never 


touch the table. The feet must always 


be flat on the floor, not crossed or 
stretched out in front. 
Movement 

If the forearm is laid on the table 
and the hand closed very tightly, it 
will be noticed that the muscles of the 
forearm near the elbow (marked “2” 
in illustration No. 3) will swell and 


cause the arm to rise from the table. 
This muscle is used as a pivot. By 
the the 
sleeve on this pivot, the student will 


moving arm in and out of 


have what is termed muscular move- 


ment. He may then, for the sake of 
observation, experiment a little with 
this movement, taking the pen and 


2 shows the proper 


The 
just off the edge of 





2 
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acing ovals in the air over the paper, 
ie hand resting and sliding on the 
ails of the third and fourth fingers. 
here should be only two points of 
ontact between the table and the right 
rm, one the large muscle near the el- 
other the nails of the 


iow, and the 


third and fourth fingers. 


The movement for shorthand writing 
might appropriately be termed a hand 
movement. Care taken to 
see that the pen is not- moved by the 


It should be re- 


should be 


action of the fingers. 
membered that the fingers are used 
only to hold the pen in position, and 
that nearly all the writing should be 


soul 





2 


Cut No. 3 


In longhand writing the fingers on 
which the hand rests go through the 
same movements, to a certain extent, 
as does the pen-point. In_ writing 
shorthand, however, the fingers remain 
In fact, they may 


be said to act as a second pivot around 


almost stationary. 


which the hand is moved by the ac- 


tions of the muscles of the forearm. 


done by moving the arm in and out of 
the sleeve. 

In the @ctober number of the maga- 
zine we will present the drills devised by 
Mr. They will be fully illus- 
trated with plates and cuts and will 


Probst. 


“Soothing and Elevating” 


Somebody says that the typewriter 
has a soothing and elevating influence 
No hard drinker, for in- 


His 


nerves must be in good condition or he 


On a Man. 


stance, can use a_ typewriter. 
will strike the wrong keys and mangle 
up his copy. There is a case of this 
kind which led to the reformation of a 
nan. He was a typewriter and sten- 
ographer for a law firm in New York. 
He was a good all-around man, but 
he would go on a spree occasionally. 
This the head of the firm did not like, 
so he thought he would teach him a 


man, and he 


lesson. stenographer was a 


methodical went on the 


present some penmanship features 
which will be of great value to our 
readers. 

“skate” at stated times in the vear 


When he returned on one occasion his 
employer had the machine all fixed 
for him. He had had the letters 
changed so that when he struck h, for 
instance, it would print x, and so on. 
The stenographer came back feeling 
rather shaky, anyhow, and when he 
wrote off his first letter the result was 
The 


boss kindly sent him to the Adiron- 


appalling. He began to tremble. 


dacks to brace up. The cure was com- 
plete. He never touched liquor again 


as long as he lived.—Typewriter 


Topics. 
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Elegy in a Country Churchyard 


CT he ey to this plate will be riven next mont! 
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Hints avd Helps 


ne 


itv Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Ave., 


the Student 


Chicago, to whom all communications for this depart 


ment should be nddressed 


Foreword 
l\ this department we hope to be able 


to present each month some sugges- 
tions designed primarily for students of 
shorthand and typewriting. We = trust 
that the hints and helps here presented 
inay make the way of the student, wheth- 
er in the public or private school or at 
home, easier and more interesting. While 
the remarks contained in these columns 
and the plates presented cannot be con- 
sidered in any way as taking the place 
of definite instruction under a competent 
teacher, nevertheless it is our intention 
to make them useful in the study of the 
winged art. 

This month we present six plates, each 
one illustrating an important group of 
principles in shorthand writing. These 
plates may be carefully read and then 
Next 


hope to be able to present similar plates, 


copied in’ shorthand. month we 
illustrating other groups of principles. 
Correspondence from those interested in 
this department is invited and so far as 
practicable, questions about the study of 
shorthand will be answered in these col- 
umns. 
Pointed Hints 

Start right! Ue interested, enthusias 
tic about the study of shorthand. 

Sound each word to yourself before 
writing it—thus, |, a, lay. 

Curved consonants, such as k, r, ete.. 
hegin and end on the line. .\ll the curves 


are shallow. 


You are now about to acquire a very 


valuable and useful accomplishment 


one which thousands of learned and 
noted men and women have striven earn- 
estly to master. 

Don’t drop the distinguishing marks 
for the shades of the vowel sounds. In 
the accompanying plates they are in 
erted occasionally for practice. 

Make the large circles large and the 
small circles small; make short strokes 
short and full length ones long. 

his question has been asked: “In 
such words as read, take, etc., why is the 
circle placed inside the angle?” The an 
swer is that there is no angle between 
r and d and between ¢ and &; therefore 
the circle is written inside the curve. 

Take a pride in writing neatly and 
accurately. 

Have some one dictate the wordsigns 
and phrases to you, to test your knowl- 
edge of them. 

Success in shorthand, as in everything 
else, depends largely on the interest vou 
take in what you are doing. 

In turning the circle on the back of 
the first curve (where two curves join 
without an angle), the circle must come 
clear back against the first curve, leaving 
curve and the 


no space between the 


circle. [linish the first curve before add 
ing the circle. 

The first 
If you learn the first six lessons 


lessons are the foundation 
stones. 
vell your progress afterwards will b 
rapid and certain. 


In words like came the circle cuts the 
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line, & begins and ends on the line be- 
fore the circle is added. 
Realize the 


importance of reading 


your notes. If you have ever failed to 
read them let that failure impress upon 
you the importance of writing them cor- 
rectly and carefully. 

ach lesson becomes easier as you give 
more practice to the preceding one. 

Wordsigns and phrases are no good 
unless they are memorized and can be 


applied mstantly. 


+ is + 





Ch and j (written downward) can be 
readily distinguished from ¢ and d (writ- 
ten upward) because the hand naturally 
gives the downward stroke less slant. 
When joined there is no question about 
which is which. 

As speed depends upon the manner in 
which the curves are written you should 
practice the blends such as fr, fl, pr, pl, 
ctc., as one stroke each. Show no pause 
where the second stroke begins. 

Copying plates of well-written short- 
hand counteracts the tendency to “let 


the notes Lo ‘a 
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ye 


oe 
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Students frequently make the mistake 
of inserting d ir such words as badge, 
and ¢ in such words as pitch. There are 
no such sounds in these words. The 


b-a-) and p-t-ch. 


sounds are: 


Danger! If you don't learn the hooks 


thoroughly you will have trouble! Tix 


the distinction between downward hook 
and upward hook in your mind so thor- 
oughly that you will never hesitate about 
Which is which. 


If you learn the simple combinations 





well it will do a great deal to produce 
facility in writing. 

Is this hard to remember: “Before 
n, m, ry and / (except when preceded by 
a downward character) the o.hook ‘is 
laced on its side; after n and m and 
after k and ¢ when followed by r or /, 
the u hook ts placed on its side?” 

“In the bright lexicon of youth there 
is no such word as fail.” 

The hooks must be made minute and 
narrow. 

Ye means the joining of y to any vowel 


of the ¢ group; ya to any of the a group. 
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Le systematic! A little effort syste- 
matically applied is better than a great 
deal at random. 

Can you Write all the words in the gen- 
eral exercise on the hook vowels? 

Some factors of success—a light touch, 
a sharp pencil, small notes, a compact 
style. 

\s w is equivalent to vo it is consid- 
ered a vowel when followed by a vowel. 
This is the reason for writing 7 on the 


line in such words as weave and wove. 


In shorthand th is pronounced ith. 


S has the same curve as p and b. If 
vou learn to write s carefully there will 
be no danger of confusing it with o when 
ioined to such strokes as p and b, ete. 

\ wit once said that the western plains 
Hat 

night. 


sets on them 
that 


because the sun 
every Shorthand 


look flat on the end indicate that the hand 


were 


stre ykes 


stopped, instead of flying on to the next 

stroke. The result is a loss of speed. 
What is s curved to the right called ? 

Comma s of course. 

amd s correctly, a 


lf you write sr 


straight line drawn perpendicularly to 
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the left of the outline would just touch 
the curve of the s and the curve of the /. 
lhis is a good test as to whether or not 
these outlines have been correctly writ 
ien. 

The same remarks apply to gs and ks. 

l‘all in love with your shorthand. You 
vill never regret it. 

lf you realize the importance of re- 
garding the hooks as minute curves you 
will “brush up” on the rules for writing 
curves. .\ little concentrated thought on 


this point will give you a mastery of the 


* k 
HhOORS, . 





Character coiunis Character can be 


developed hese help: faithfulness in 
in study, Accuracy m 
‘ - 


application, honesty 
writing. 

You cant master the diphthongs un 
less you have mastered the vowels—an 
other argument for learning one thing 
at a time and learning it thoroughly. 
into their 


\nalyze 7, et, ow and eu 


clemental sounds; represent each sound 


by its proper sign; then join these signs 
io each other in the easiest possible man 
ner; the result will be the diphthongs. 


Don't expect too much help from your 
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teacher, “Paddle your own canoe.” 

\ common error is to write the circle 
inside of the hook, thus destroying the 
characteristic mark of the diphthong. .\ 
line drawn through eu should show the 
¢ under the line and the 00 above. Sim- 
larly a line drawn through of should 
-how the hook below and the circle above 
the line. 

Never do anything but your very best 
work. 

In writing such words as ripe the 
circle is completed before the indenta- 
In other words ra 


tion is made for 7. 


and vi are alike in form, the diphthong 
being indicated merely by the extension 
of the stroke. 

Too many writers carry the extension 
of the stroke completely through the 
circle, which is unnecessary; simply a 
slight variation in the form is sufficient. 
the To 
help in attaining legibility. 


Review vowels. do so will 


You would not expect to become ex 


pert in baseball or tatting by merely 


reading about it, would you? You would 


not expect to become expert in any 


No 


thing by doing it once, would you? 
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lt is repetition that gives skill in doing 


anything. Therefore, repeat in short- 
hand; write the shorthand outlines over 
and over again and read them over and 
over again. 


The 


should be 


blended strokes may be and 


written freely, as they lose 
their value if drawn. .\ good penman 
will invariably find the blends delightful 
to execute. They give the onward, facile, 
rapid shorthand, which it is a pleasure to 
write and to read. 

Here is a little help in remembering 
between ten and ent: 


the distinction 


The first consonant of the syllable deter- 





mines the direction of the stroke. In 
other words, if ¢ or d is the first sound 
in the combination, the hand starts direct- 
ly upward as if to execute t or d; where 
n or m is the initial sound the hand starts 
along the line as if to write m or m. 

If any one point in your study gives 
you trouble “go after it,” and master 1 
before doing anything else. 


When 


and ent, ten should be give the prefer- 


there is a choice between cv 
ence. 

Don’t get the idea that shorthand is a 
very hard and very uninteresting study. 


lt is nof. It requires practice to acquire 
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dexterity in writing the forms. — but, 


nevertheless, any person of ordinary 
ability can lear shorthand with less et- 
fort than he could learn any other study 
that is worth while. 

In the next number of the magazine 
we shall, by request, give some hints and 
helps on learning word signs. 


“Why is the 7 in such words as mice 


not turned under the 1?" is a question 


that is frequently asked. ‘The answer 1s: 
“/ being treated as a circle vowel, it is 
placed outside of the angle formed by 
the n and the s.” 
Put life, thought, and vim into yout 
work. We began with that and we end 
with that, because it is the secret of suc- 


Cess., 


School Book Bugaboo 


, .; has been complaint unceas 
ing for lo these many years on ac 
count of the manner in which the parenis 
of the pupils in the public schools are 
weighted down with the enormous ex- 
pense of school books and other school 
Burlington, lowa, daily 


supplies. A 


goes over the matter and tells of an 


investigation in this interesting man- 
ner: “Everybody believed that it was 
a grievous burden and a perhaps, at 
least in part, unnecessary evil. [Every- 
body knew that it was a crying shame 
to impose such terrible burdens upon 
the people, and everybody, believed it, 
hecause it had been accepted as gospel 
truth for many vears. [ven the presi 
dent of the Burlington school board be 
lieved it, and he entered upon an in 
vestigation, in the hope of being able 
to reduce the burden, which was really 
hecoming unbearable: knew that it 
was, for he had been toid so by many, 
including some who kad not boueht a 


school book 


since the old blue-backed 
\eGuffey speller went out of use 


“He 


found that the terrible burden that was 


vas greatly surprised when he 
supposed to be keeping the masses of 
our people on the ragged edge had no 


fact. 


y 
, 


existence in Four different per- 


sons were intrusted with the work of 
making complete estimates of the cost 


of evervthing that the parents have to 


buv, ineluding pencils and steel pens, 
& > 


and there was but little difference in 


It requires eighj 


chill to 


the results arrived at. 


vears for the average pass 
through the grammar schools of the 
\nd the total that the 


parents are put to during these eight 


city. expense 
vears for school supplies is about $21. 
\Where second-hand books are used, or 
where the books are passed on from 
one child to another in the same fam- 
ily, the expense tor each child is still 
less. 

‘It was a surprise to the president 
of the board, it was a surprise to every 
member of the board, it was a surpris¢ 
to every good citizen, who had never 
taken the trouble to figure up, but had 
just taken it for granted that the text 
books were sapping the life blood of 
undermining the 


\nd the 


fellows who, although they have never 


ihe nation and 


strength of the sturdy West. 


done any of the buying, and have done 
more than their full share of the shout- 
ing. whose backs have been bent by the 
ierrific load, which they imagined that 
rone over the 


« 
~ 


thev were bearing, have 


heures, but have found no flaw in 


them. And a few have straightened 
evt and walk with the step of a man 


had 


his shi rials a 


who has twenty vears taken off 
American School Board 


Journal 





| 


manes 
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Tribute to the Dog 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Tribute to the Dog—Continued 

















ARD luck! you say, because you failed to win. 
No luck about it—failure lies within. 
The luck that made you lose the race you ran 
Was that you didn’t know the words “I can.” 


Hard luck! you say when, after you have fought, 
Another carries off the prize you sought. 

No luck about it—-you will lose until 

You learn the meaning of the words “‘I will.” 
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HARD LUCK 


By Emil Carl Aurin 


Hard luck! you say. What kind do you deserve ? 
When every obstacle has power to make you swerve. 
Stick to your course—forget to heave that sigh; 

He conquers who says earnestly, “I'll try.” 
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D geamag this caption we plan to con 
duct a department of questions and 
answers. It shall be our aim to dispense 
through this department what Mr. So 
Relle once wittily called “first aid to the 
anxious, ” 

Readers of the Gregg Writer are in- 
vited to make free use of the department ; 
and if they and we can add to our com 
mon stock of knowledge concerning 
shorthand, typewriting and commercial 
education, the department will have ful- 
filled its mission. 

To make this department as valuable 
and as interesting as possible, the ques- 
tions presented each month will be re- 
printed the following month together 
with the answer. In this way the read- 
ers may find the question and its answer 
in the same place and will not be put to 
the trouble of referring toa previous is- 
sue for the question that is being an 
swered. 

Our readers are invited to forward an- 
swers to the questions which are given 
each, month. For the best published an- 
swer each month $1.00 will be given in 
cash. For every other answer published 
each month 50c will be given in cash. 

Answers to the fe'lowing questions 
(except those for which answers are giv 
en) will be received up to and including 
October Ist: 


1. ©. What are the rates usually 
charged for typewriting by public sten 


ographers ? 


SU Ohe 
~ Question Mark 


2. Q. Willa “vertical” style of hand 
writing prevent my becoming a good 
shorthand writer ? 

* * * 

3. ©. Why do so many stenograph- 
ers forget to sign their names to their 
personal letters? 

x * 

t. QO. What is the average life of a 
standard typewriter—that is, how long 
(loes a machine last before it is consid- 


ered too old for good work 7 


5. ©. Will you please tell me how 
to write the following words: Theory, 
theorist, thirst, theoretic, theist, theatre, 
theurgy, theanthropist, theanthropism, 
theocracy, theoracic, theriaca, theodolite, 
thyroid, thaumaturgic, thill, thumb, thorn, 
thong, thin, thimble, thwack, thug, thes- 
pian, theban, theft, thatch? 

6. QO. In the sentence: “If you can 
not take advantage of this offer, will you 
kindly hand it to some reliable person 
whom vou think might avail themselves 
of the opportunity?” is “themselves” 
used correctly? This sentence appears in 


a clictation book. 


7. Q. Is “O. Kk.” an abbreviation or 
a contraction, and should each letter be 
followed by a period? What is the origin 


of this expression ? 


8. ©. In some recent plates in the 


Gregg Writer “suggest” and “sugges- 
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tion” are written: s-u-j. Is this an error 
on the part of the plate writer or what? 


% ©. In what back number of the 
magazine did the business letters, illus- 
trating various rules in the Manual, ap 
pear ? 

Answers 

1. A schedule of typewriting — rates 
will be found in the Gregg Writer for 
\pril, 1908. 

2. No, some of the best writers we 
have ever known have been “vertical” 
longhand writers. ©f course, one who 
writes a “vertical” style of longhand will 
naturally not write such a beautiful style 
of shorthand, but if the “vertical” writer 
has a good knowledge of the principles 
there is no reason why he can not become 
a good shorthand writer. 

5. The outlines for the words given 


are as follows: 


teste oy 


cor i oe , a. we) 
aw ye a at A. pn 
ya 
—_ —_ oo —_ ye ~ ’ 
, 4 a a  — 
/. 
8. This is not an error. S-u-j has 


been recently adopted as an improved 
form of writing “suggest.” It is easily 
made and “suggests” the word for which 
it stands more readily than did the out- 
line formerly used. 

%. You undoubtedly refer to the ser- 
ies of brief letters prepared by Mr. D. E. 
Henry, Ottawa, Ont., which appeared in 
the Gregg Writer for October, 1905. 


An Important Item 


T () you who are about to begin the 
study of shorthand and typewrit 


‘ng it is of the utmost importance that 


you realize that your success will de- 


pend largely upon the mental attitude 
you adopt toward your undertaking at 
the beginning. If you regard it as 
worthy of your best effort and closest 
attention, you will find the study fas- 
cinating and the practice of your pro- 
fession full of satisfaction. 

All those who excel in any field of 
human endeavor have been constantly 
alert to the progress of their profession 
and have made it a point to learn all 
they could about it. In these days of 
specialization it is absolutely necessary 
to keep abreast of all the advancements 
in one’s line. 

It follows, therefore, that the student 
of shorthand and typewriting should 
subscribe to the magazine devoted to 
the subject in which he is interested. 
The result will be that he will not only 
become more thoroughly acquainted 
with the shorthand outlines but he will 
also absorb an “atmosphere” and a 
hackground for his practice of his pro- 
fession and will also have a_ broader 
knowledge of all that pertains to it. 

Moral: 
\Vriter and do it today. 


Subscribe to the Gregg 


The men whom I have seen succeed 


best in life have always been cheerful 
and hopeful men, who went about their 
business with a smile on their faces. 
and took the changes and chances of 
this mortal life like men, facing rough 
and smooth alike as it came.—Aings- 


I "y. 
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Which Finger First? 


UR readers will remember that in 
O the account of the Pittsburg meet- 
ing of the National Shorthan.| Teach- 
ers’ Association, which appeared in this 
magazine for January, some attention 
was given to the clearly drawn issue 
presented in the paper on typewriting 
by Mr. Tulloss, and to the discussion 
of it. It will be remembered that we 
pointed out that the discussion on this 
paper indicated the existence of two 
radically different and even opposite 
the teaching of 
Tulloss strongly 


theories regarding 
typewriting. Mr. 
advocated beginning the teaching of 
tvpewriting with the index fingers, and 
contentions he was warmly 
P. Bettinger and 


the method. 


in his 
seconded by Mr. L. 
others, who have tried 
On the other hand, there were adher- 
ents of the plan of beginning the teach- 
ing of typewriting with the little fin- 
gers instead of with the index fingers. 

Another outcropping of this inter- 
esting discussion is seen in the article 
Educator 
Sant, in 


contributed to the Business 
recently by Mr. A. C. Van 


which Mr. Van Sant takes to task the 
supporters of the “index finger first” 
Mr. Van 


however, are very interestingly met 


theory. Sant’s arguments, 
and answered in a strong letter writ- 
ten to the Business Educator by Mr. 
Harry breitenstein, at that time prin- 
cipal of the shorthand department of 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, 
Ill., but now connected with the Ab- 
bott Business College, Billings, Mont.. 
in the capacity of part owner. As we 
think our readers will be interested in 
following the discussion of this ques- 
tion, we give herewith some extracts 


fron Mr. Van Sant’s remarks, to- 
gether with some brief quotations 
from Mr. Breitenstein’s answer. Mr. 


Van Sant savs: 

For the purpose of typewriting the hands are 
badly out of balance. , . Hiow ure the 
hands to be brought into balance? By the laws 
ef nature particular muscles and mental fac- 
ulties may be strengthened for special work and 
their action quickened. The very plain dictates 
of common sense, of mechanical science and of 
the laws of psychology teach us that the slower 
fingers should be trained from the beginning so 
as to produce a correct motion-balance at the 
earliest possible moment. * * *# 

The modern method of the great piano train 
ers is to begin with a careful and thorough 
training of the hands. Leschetziky, the trainer 
of Paderewsky. and many of the world’s most 
famous musicians, laid great stress on hand 
training. He sometimes required weeks of hand 
training before he allowed a pupil to touch the 
keys of a_ piano. Speaking of the _ relative 
strength of the fingers, he says that the fourth 
finger is the weakest and then adds: “Rut in 
this case we do not observe the ordinary edu- 
cational rule and treat the weakling with indul 
gence; we must on the contrary exert the 
strongest pressure on it to remedy its inequal- 
ity.” * : * 


Mr. Van Sant then argues that be- 
cause the little fingers are weaker, they 
need to be trained first, and proceeds: 


We can so order the work that the weaker 
fingers shall get the first training, the first 


strength-developing exercises and the proper 
starting of the brain and nerve-currents. Prof. 
James, in his psychology, says: “The nerve- 


currents produce consequences of the most vital 
sort but at the moment of their arrival and later 
through the invisible paths of which 
they plow in the substance of the brain and 
which, as we believe. remain as 
permanent features. modifying its 
throughout all future time." * * #* 


escape 


more ofr less 


action 
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l regard it as a great calamity to allow a 
student to begin his typewriting with the first 
lingers alone. It means the forming of a strong 
desire to use those fingers for all his work. It 
means the improper start of the brain and 
nerve-currents It means a _ violation of a 
great law of nature as explained by our best 
psychologists. It means a contradiction of the 
experience of our greatest musicians. It means 
au great delay of the period when one may hope 
to become an accurate and expert operator, if 
forever blast the hope of becoming 


it does not 
* ” 


one, * 


Keeping in mind the arguments ad- 
vanced by Mr. Van Sant, it is inter- 
esting to note the manner in which 
they are answered by Mr. Breitenstein 


in his letter. We quote the following 


extracts from his remarks: 


With all due respect to Mr. Van Sant’s years 
and wisdom in matters relating to touch type- 
writing, I must take with him when he 
suys that the plan of teaching the easy fingers 
first is incorrect in principle and application 
My experience has been decidedly to the con- 
trary. * © ® 

Mr Van Sant that the slower fingers 
should be trained from the first in order to pro- 
duce correct motion balance at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. There is no evidence produced, 
however, to prove that by training the little 
fingers first correct motion balance is secured 
iny earlier than by the much easier method of 
training the index fingers first. The logic is 
that since the little fingers are very awkward 
and must be used at the outset not only to 
strike keys but also to locate the other keys 
and thus guide the other fingers, the securing 
of a correct motion balance is made much more 
difficult than would be the case if the little 
fingers were allowed to rest on the guide keys 
and to do nothing else. * * * 

Mr. Van Sant quotes from Leschetizky. Sup- 
pose we admit that the great teacher is cor- 
rect in saying that the strongest pressu:e« must 
be put on the weakest fingers to remedy their 
inequality, must it necessarily follow that this 
pressure must be put on the weakest fingers 
first? I think not. 

I confess that I am unable to understand 
what Professor James is “driving at” in the 
statement quoted by Mr. Van Sant, or what Mr. 
Van Sant means when he says that the “easy 
fingers first’’ plan means “the improper start- 
ing of the brain and nerve currents.” As for 
his statement that the use of this method 
greatly delays the time when one may hope to 
become an expert and accurate operator, “If 
it does not forever blast the hope of becoming 
one,”’ I need only point to the fact that prac- 
tically all of the prizes won in the typewriting 
contests of recent years (with the possible ex- 
ception of Miss Fritz, the professional operator) 
have been taken by writers who learned type- 
writing by the ‘‘easy fingers first’’ method. For 
instance, Mr. H. O. Blaisdell, at the most re- 
cent business show, made a higher record than 
made in these contests, and I 
know, of my personal knowledge, that Mr 
Blaisdell learned typewriting by the method 
condemned by Mr. Van Sant. 

Then, too, in this largest of all business col- 


issue 


Suys 


has yet been 





leges in the United States where I have had 
experience for the past seven years, and where 
l have tried the system advocated by Mr. Van 
Sunt as well as the “‘easy fingers first,’’ I have 
found that the best results are to be attained 
by the last mentioned method. 


Mr. bLreitenstein then proceeds to 
state the philosophy of the “easy fin- 


gers first” idea in a convincing man- 


ner. He concludes: 


Because of the fact that the first lesson in 
tvpewriting is a difficult one at best, and be- 
cause of the fact that the little fingers have all 
they can do to guide the other fingers, it is 
proposed to begin the teaching of typewritine 
by using the index fingers for striking the keys, 
while the little fingers rest on the guide keys. 
Furthermore, since the index fingers are very 
flexible and to extent dexterous, the 
teaching of typewriting can be made easier and 
more effective by beginning with these fingers 
and taking up the different little fingers after 
the pupil has learned the minutiae of the manip- 
ulation of the typewriter and the other fingers 
have become accustomed to striking and locat- 
ing the keys without looking at the keybourd 
Now, I wish to make it plain that the method 
I advocate does not neglect the training of the 
little fingers, but does’make it a point to train 
them to just as high a degree of efficiency as 
the index fingers are trained. How it does this 
1 shall not take time to tell here, as I do not 
care to trespass upon your kindness in taking 
space for that 


some 


purpose 
lor a tuller discussion of the topic 
we would refer our readers to the Busi- 
ness Educator and the Report of the 
National Fed- 
eration for 


Commercial ‘Teachers’ 
1907. 


Don’t Be a Quitter 
() you recall how in your college 
D days you used to enjoy working 
problems in algebra when they involved 
the use of “elimination?” It seemed 
to be a fascinating process to eliminate 
the unworkable factors one by one and 
narrow the struggle down to the ele- 
ments which must in the end give the 
right answer. 
We have that 
“elimination” method can be applied to 


often observed the 
a great many other things in life, and 
particularly to the difficulties encoun- 
tered in mastering the art of short 
hand. We have observed that while 


the studv of the art is sometimes dif- 
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ficult for be VS and girls, nevertheless, 
those who persevere and finally master 
shorthand find it a permanent acqui- 
sition, like the art of swimming, and 
have no difficultv in meeting the de- 
mands placed upon them, even without 
We think the rea- 
son is that they have eliminated their 


extended practice. 


difficulties one by one and have ac- 
customed themselves to the formerly 
hard things. 

In reading an article the other day 
about salesmanship, in which the fol- 
lowing paragraph occurred, we were 
reminded of this. The paragraph is as 
follows: 

“All the fundamental difficulties of selling 
come at the novice pell-mell, and if he is a 
quitter he never gets far enough to see that 
these difficulties are really as few in number as 
the mortal diseases and that each has _ its 


symptoms and treatments and that an old prac- 
titioner diagnoses and handles them at sight.” 


How true this is of shorthand! 
Fractically all of the fundamental dif- 
ficulties come at the novice pell-mell! 


What 


simply because shorthand writing may 


dogs it mean? It means that 
present some difficulties at the outset, 
it is not primarily a difficult art to 
acquire, and that if the ambitious stu- 
dent will only stick to his guns, he 
will in the long run find that the diff- 
culties which loomed up so theatening- 
lv in the beginning, have disappeared. 
But “if he is a quitter he never gets far 
enough to see that these difficulties are 
really as few in number as the mortal 
diseases.” How true! It has been 
pointed out that shorthand writing in- 
rather intricate mental 


volves a pro- 


cess, comprising the instantaneous 
hearing and comprehension, immediate 
analysis, ready memory and instant 
decision. This being so, is it strange 
that all the fundamental difficulties 


should strike the beginner “in a heap?” 


It could hardly be otherwise. But if 
the beginner is not a quitter, he, like 
the old practitioner of medicine, will 
discover that each difficulty has its 
symptoms and treatments, and that an 
old hand in the business recognizes 
them and disposes of them, as the say- 
ing goes, “without batting an eye.” 


All this 


fundamental soundness of the old ad- 


tends to emphasize the 
vice—practice, practice, practice. To 
this might be added “Don't be a quit- 
ter.” Look that 
scores of other people, no brighter than 


ahead and realize 


have somehow withstood these 


difficulties and 


you, 
surmounted these ob- 
stacles and have become indifferent to 
difficulties. 


is any reason why vou can not do like- 


Then ask vourself if there 


wise. 

Just for emphasis, read this over 
again: 

“All the fundamental difficulties of 
selling come at the novice pell-mell, 


and if he is a quitter he never gets far 
enough to see that these difficulties are 
really as few in number as the mortal 
diseases and that each has its symp- 
toms and treatments, and that an old 
practitioner diagnoses and_ handles 
them at sight.” 

Why not paste this quotation in your 
Manual? 


Our Shorthand Plates 
think our readers wiil take 


W : : 
more than usual interest in the 


shorthand plates which appear in this 
Writer. The 
single-column plates of “Alphabetical 


number of the Gregg 
\phorisms” will be continued for a few 
months. The Elliott's 
address on “The Elements of a Liberal 


series on Dr. 


Education” and the series on the 
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“Elegy in a Country Churchyard” will 
continue without interruption. 

(Ine of the most interesting plates 
ve have published for some time is 
that on page 25, in which an old pro- 
erb is shown in shorthand in Spanish, 
rench, Italian and English, 

On pages 39, 40 and 48 will be found 
plates by teachers and writers who 
have kindly contributed their efforts 
lor the benefit of our readers. We 
think our readers will be interested in 
comparing the styles of shorthand of 
different writers. The two plates on 
medical correspondence will doubtless 


prove valuable and interesting to those 


who care for practice on technical 
matter. 
The details of an interesting plate 


writing contest will be found on page 


32 of this issue. In future numbers 


we hope to be able to reproduce other 
interesting matter of this character. 


A Word to Teachers 
N looking over the report of the Na- 


tional Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 


tion Convention of 1907, we note that 


Miss Gertrude ©O. Hunnicutt, Lansing 


Business University, Lansing, Mich., in 
discussing Mr. Tulloss’ paper on touch 
typewriting, used the following words: 


I think we are inclined to call too much atten- 
tion to weaknesses and imperfections of the stu 
dents. I believe it is a psychological fact that 
if we indicate the possibility of doing wrong, 
our mind is attracted to that point and we are 
more inclined to watch for our faults than we 
might be inclined otherwise. Possibly it is just 
as much to the advantage of the pupil, perhaps 
more so, if he does not realize that there is any 
difference at all in the strength of the fingers. 
If he becomes conscious of it, then it is ovr 
duty to suggest some exercise, but a great many 
pupils do not detect any difference at all in the 
strength of their fincers in operating the type- 
writer and if their attention is called to it at 
the beginning, it hampers their work and im- 
pedes their progress. 
Miss remarks 


Although Hunnicutt’s 


were intended to apply only to the teach- 


ing of typewriting, we think they have 
a value as applied to the 
How often does a teach- 
“Now, 


pupils, this is a very difficult lesson” : 


teaching of 
shorthand also. 
er begin a lesson by saying: 
Teachers who do this do not understand 
the elementary principles of psychology. 
They shoul remember that the mental 
attitude of each pupil is to a large extent 
formed and fixed by the mental attitude 
of the teacher. Young people are imi- 
naturally assume the 
Indeed it 


tative and they 
viewpoint of their instructor. 
is only when a teacher can secure this 
hold over his pupils that he makes a suc- 
cess of his instruction. 

Don't emphasize or exaggerate the dif- 
ficulties. Take it for granted that if 
there be difficulties they are to be met 
as a matter of course. Above all, do not 
frighten your pupils or discourage them 
by elaborating upon the difficulties that 
lessons to 


will be encountered in the 


come. 


Brevities 
The Quiney, IIL, Daily 
Saturday, August 15th, would indicate 


Journal for 


that the Gem City Business College peo- 
ple have “signed up” Cupid on an in- 
definite contract. 

Prominently displayed in the paper re- 
ferred to is an extensive announcement 
of the engagement of D. L. Musselman, 
Jr.. to Miss Harriet Wells, of East Ver 
mont, and the engagement of Virgil G. 
Musselman to Miss Leila Weillip, of 
another column 


Decatur. In appears 


the announcement of the marriage of 
Miss Maude Seaton, a teacher of short- 
hand in the Gem City Business College. 
to Mr. Will J. Tappe, at Denver, Colo. 
Mr. D. L. 


readers know, is the energetic and genial 


Musselman. Jr., as our 
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secretary of the famous Gem City Busi- 
ness College. He is general manager of 
the school and for ten years has carried 
on the work of that institution, his fathe1 
having practically relinquished the man- 
agement of the business of late years. 
last year Mr. Musselman was president 
of the business section of the National 
(Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 

Virgil G. Musselman is assistant prin- 
cipal in the actual business department 
of the Gem City Business College and 
is well and favorably known in Quincy. 

We extend our hearty congratulations 
to the Musselman boys and Mrs. Tappe 
and wish them many years of happiness 
and uninterrupted prosperity. 

. « = 

In forwarding to us an account of a 
speed demonstration in typewriting by 
Miss Dagmar Mollerup recently, Mr. FE 
C. Davis, principal of the Utah Business 
College, Salt Lake City, Utah, makes 
the following interesting remarks: 

We have period of three-quarters of an 
hour, in which we have a class in machine dic- 
tation. It is our experience that this is the best 
period in the day Almost any student can 
write shorthand fast enough for the average 
business man, but almost all of them are woe- 
fully behind in their typewriting 

We should like to see a special page of the 
GREGG WRITER devoted to machine dicta- 
tion. Suggestions and plans from other teach- 
ers will doubtless be appreciated by your read- 
ers. We would say to the teacher, “If you can 
possibly spare from thirty to fifty minutes a day 
you cannot spend it more profitably than by hav- 
ing a class in machine dictation."’ It offers to the 
student who is not ambitious an incentive to 
try harder to make a success of his work. To 
the good student it affords an opportunity to 
fit himself for a higher salary. It adds to the 


reputation of the school for thoroughness and 
ereates a demand for its graduates 


We should like to have the views of 
other teachers on this important phase 
of the teaching of typewriting. Un- 
doubtedly considerable attention might 
well be paid to this important part of the 
work and undoubtedly, too, it has a de- 
cided benefit for the pupils. Articles 


bearing on this subject will be published 


in these columns as space permits. 


The Business Educator has made an 
excellent move in securing Mr. Harry 
Breitenstein to conduct its typewriting 
department during the coming year. 

Mr. Breitenstein was formerly prin- 
cipal of the shorthand department of 
the Gem City Business College, but ts 
now connected with the Abbott Busi- 
ness College, Dillings, Mont., as one of 
the proprietors 

We believe that readers of the Bust- 
ness Educator will find Mr. Breiten- 
stein’s articles on typewriting of more 
than ordinary interest. 

* * * 

A very bright, little mimeographed 
sheet which reaches us occasionally is 
the Spencerian Weekly, published at 
Louisville, Kentucky, by pupils of the 
Spencerian Commercial School. Mr. 
(,eorge Uhl is the editor. 

In the June 2d issue the Weekly 
has the following to say: “The Gregg 
\Writer reaches our desk each month. 
We like it. 


progressive, something of interest and 


It is bright, newsy, and 


Lenefit in it for evervbody. The Gregg 
Writer has real life in it—and ‘that’s 


saving a heap.’ 


We frequently receive complaints 
that subscribers do not receive their 
copies of the magazine. Almost invar- 
lably we find that in such cases the 
subscriber has failed to notify us of a 
change of address. It is, of course, of 
the utmost importance that subscribers 
rotify us promptly when they change 
their addresses, 2s we can not be held 
responsible for vour failure to receive 


the magazine if vour address is not 


correctly entered on our list. 
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Another Plate-Writing Contest 


The shorthand plate-writing contest 
announced in the February number of 
the magazine proved so unexpectedly 
popular that we have decided to an- 
nounce another contest of this char- 
acter. 

This time the contest will be con- 
fined to pupils and writers: teachers 
will not be eligible. The conditions 
will be as follows: 

1. All specimens must be written in 
jet black ink on white paper or card- 
board. 

2. The shorthand must occupy the 
same space as the plates which ap- 
pear regularly in this magazine, 1. ¢., 
5'4x7 inches, outside dimensions. 

3. Specimens from = subscribers in 
the United States and Canada must 
reach us on or before November 1, 
1808. Specimens from other countries 
must be received on or before Decem- 
ber 1, 1908. 

4. All specimens must be sent to the 
office of the magazine at Chicago flat 
—not rolled. It would be well to 
place the specimens between pieces of 
cardboard to keep them flat. 

5. The matter written must be that 
given herewith. 

Suggestions 

A good black ink for plate writing 
is Higgins’ General Drawing Ink 
(Red Label). A good paper for plate 
work is a ledger paper of good we ght. 
The best results will be secured from 
the drawing ink if a fine pen is used. 

The Matter 


The matter to be written in plate 


form is as follows: 


Reading Shorthand 


Every teacher appreciates the value of well- 
written shorthand as a factor in training the 
student in habits of exactness in writing and 
facility in reading 

It is only by comparison of his notes with 
well-written shorthand that a student can de- 
tect flaws in his writing. He may be able to 
read his notes with comparative ease, but this 
is not always a safe test of his efficiency—be- 
cuuse he may be gifted with an exceptional 
memory which aids him in “reading back,”” even 
when his notes are very inaccurate. While a 
student may correctly read back simple busi 
ness letters given in short takes in the class- 
room, he may break down completely in actual 
work where the matter is unusual or technical, 
unless he writes accurately. It is under such 
conditions that many students realize for the 
first time the importance of accuracy in writ- 
ing and the value of a large reading and writ 
ing vocabulary. 

We strongly advise teachers to impress upon 
beginners the importance of reading, and of 
repetition in reading as well as in writing. If 
a dictation is read back hesitatingly, the stu- 
dents should be required to read it again Ev- 
ery now and then the teacher may assign a 
plate of shorthand to be copied several times 
and the copy handed in for correction—this be- 
ing done for the purpose of counteracting any 
carelessness in writing developed by continuous 
dictation practice. This may be varied by as- 
signing a plate of shorthand to be read back 
in class and afterwards taken from dictation 
the notes so written to he handed in for criti 
cism and comment 


For such exercises the plates of shorthand in 


this magazine furnish excellent material, but 
the full benefit from them can be secure€ only 
where all the students subscribe The plates 


udd interest to the work and relieve the monot- 
ony of routine dictation, while training the eye 
of the student to good forms and increasing 
the writing vocabulary 

We sincerely believe that each copy of this 
magazine is worth many times the subscription 
price for a whole year to any student who de 
sires to become expert 


The Prizes 

for the best plate we will give a 
cash prize of $10.00. lor the second 
plate a cash prize of $5.00. For those 
who do not succeed in winning prizes, 
but who send in good specimens, spe 
cial recognition will be awarded, pro 
vided the plates are sufficiently meri- 
torious to warrant it. 

Now, let every writer of shorthand 
set to work to do his best on this page 


‘ if notes. 














Austin, 
communications for 


Fred R 


whom all 


Conducted by 


Foreword 

111S department is intended to be one 
T of general information in matters 
relating to the civil service of the United 
States government. In order that the 
department may be of practical benefit to 
\Writer” the in- 
to all 
feature of the 


readers of the “Gregg 


vitation 1s extended who are in- 


icrested in this magazine 
to send in questions upon any subject re- 
lating to this department. Answers to 
same will appear in the next number, if 
received prior to date copy must go to 
press. Full name and address of writer 
should be stated which will not be pub- 
lished, 


not only 


however. This ieature will help 


those who ask, but other read- 


ers of the magazine. As it is contem- 
the questions through 


asked not 


plated to answer 


these columns the readers are 


to request personal replies. 
The Service 


Considering the civil service of the 


United States government as embracing 


all those in its service in any ¢izl 


pacity, they may he dividel into four 


divisions : 

1. Officers elecied. 

2. Employees below the grade of reg- 
ular clerks. 

3. Higher officers who represent the 
policy of the dominant party, such as 
sustain relaticns of personal confidence, 
judicial officers, ete. 

l. The great body of subordinate off- 
cers and clerks by which the administra- 


government is carried on. 


tion of the 
At the 


June 30, 


cl ise of the 


1907 


fiscal vear ending 


. the number of employees 





Attorney-at-Law, 


this department 


-—~Civil Service 


Street, N.W 
should be 


Washington. PD. C., to 


adére ‘ssed 


3561 11th 


service was 337, 


civil 


in the executive 


000. Of this number about 200,000 were 


subject to examination by the Civil 


Service Commission. There are parts 


of the executive service o: the govern 
ment that are no. touched by the “merit 
system.” 

What is known as the “spoils system” 


was instituted by Andrew Jackson, in 


i829, at a time when it was already on 
The doctrine 


that “to 


the wane in Great [ritain. 


enunciated by Senator Marcy, 


the victor belong the spoils” became an 


accepted principle of political action and 


represented more vicious form of the 


system than ever existed in England. 


The principle of the “clean sweep,” 


whereby an incoming administration 


makes room for its supporters by the 


wholesale removal of those already in 


the public service is peculiarly American 


so much vo that abroad it is referred 


to as the “American system.” As an 


evidence of its entirely artificial charac 


ter it is said authorities on the sub- 


ject that during the forty vears between 


the beginning of Washington's admin- 


istration and that of not a sin- 
officer of the 


was removed without 


Jackson, 


gle subordinate govern 


ment cause, while 


in Jackson's first term such removals 


arose to thousands. For forty vears 


more no president failed to take advan- 
tage of it. In 1867 Thomas A. 


Island, 


recommending the 


Jencks, 


Rhode made a report to Con 


gress establishment 


of a merit svstem based upon competitive 


examinations, and in 1871 a clause was 


put into the appropriation bill authoriz 
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ing the l’resident to prescribe rules for 
admission to the civil service and to ap- 
point a commission for that purpose. 
The first Civil Service Commission was 
appointed by President Grant, and the 
regulations which they prescribed were 
made effective from January 1, 1872. In 
i875, however, Congress failed to ap- 
propriate any money to carry on the 
work, and the President suspended their 
operation. President Hayes carried out 
the spirit of the new system to a large 
extent and made himself unpopular with 
the “spoils” politicians by the use of the 
motto: “No dismissal without cause; 
no promotion except on merit.” 

In May, 1877, there was organized the 
Civil Service Reform Association which 
immediately set about arousing public 
opinion on the subject of reform in the 
method of making appointments for the 
civil service. Largely as a result of its 
efforts our present civil service law was 
passed, March 16, 1883, under the title: 


“An act to regulate and improve the 


~ 


civil service of the United States.” (2% 


Statutes at Large, 403.) 

There are eight fundamental features 
of the act, around which the other pro- 
visions group themselves to form a har- 
monious whole. The act has stood the 
test of twenty-five years and has been 
strengthened by supplementary acts. 
After this lapse of time it can be safely 
asserted that the merit system has come 
to stay. There is still room for many 
improvements, but the ground-work has 
heen laid and the needed changes will in 


due time be made. 
Civil Service Regulations 
The eight fundamental provisions of 
the act are as follows: 
1. Competitive examinations for all 
those within the classified service. 


2. In case there are no competent 
competitors the Commission ts author- 
ized to give non-compeltitize examina 
tions. 

3. Appointments to the public serv- 
ice in Washington shall be apportioned 
among the several siates and territories, 
upon the basis of population. 

t. J’acancies in the public service or 
new positions which are created, unless 
expressly excepted from the classified 
service, shall be filled by selection from 
those who have taken competitive exam- 
inations according to their respective 
grades. 

5. A period of probation (six months ) 
before appointment is made permanent. 

6. Provision that persons in the pub- 
lic service are, for that reason, under no 
obligation to make political contributions 
or to render politica’ services. 

7. Provision that public officials shall 
not use their official authority to influ 
ence or coerce the political action of any 
person or body. 

8. Requirement that the appointing 
power keep the Commission advised of 
all changes in the classified service, 
whether by expiration of probationary 
period, appointment, resignation ete. 
and provision that the Commission shall 
keep a record of each employee under its 
jurisdiction, known as the “service 
record.” 

To aid in carrying out the provisions 
of the act as to holding examinations, 
etc., local boards of examiners are ar- 
ranged for, to be appointed by the Com- 
mission from among those already in 
the service within the district where the 
examinations are to be held. The ex- 
aminations are held in all parts of the 
country so as to afford every citizen an 
without 


equal opportunity to compete 


the cost and trouble of a long journey. 
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Classified Service 
That portion of the civil service un 
der the control of the Commnission is 
venerally designated as the “classified 
service,” because it is divided into class- 
es according to the compensation re- 


‘eived, as follows: 


Class A—AIl under .$ 720.00 

" B— Between 720.00 and $ 840.00 
Cc - $40.00 * 900.00 
D> ” 900.00 “* 1,000.00 
E 1,000.00 1,200.00 
l . 1,200.00 1,400.00 
2 . 1,400.00 1,690.00 
3 . 1,600.00 1,800.00 
j 1,800.00 2,000.00 
5 2 O0OOL.00 2,500.00 
i—From 2,500.00 upward 


As an example of the evils remedied 
by the civil service act, it is said, in an 
early report to a congressional commit 
tee, that: 

“No man deemed it safe and prudent to trust 
his neighbor, and the interior of the Depart- 
ments presented a fearful scene of guarded, sil- 
ent, secret intrigue, espionage, and tale-bearing, 
and many a man received unceremonious dis- 
mission who could not for his life conjecture 
wherein he had offended.” 


This condition no longer exists. The 
great body of the clerks are on an equal 
footing, having entered the service un- 
der similar conditions and as a result of 
competitive examination. The result is 
that the work is carried on amid pleas- 
ant surroundings, and each employee is 
treated as a gentleman. 

300,000 Positions 

During the presidential administra- 
tion in which the civil service act was 
passed there were but 14,000 positions 
brought within the classified service. In 
Cleveland's administration the number 
was greatly increased, under the motto: 
“A public office is a public trust.” Pres 
lent Roosevelt, having once been a 
member of the Commission, and having 
first hand knowledge of its usefulness, 
has probably gone further than any 
other executive in extending the classi- 
hed service, until at the close of the last 
fiseal vear (June 30, 1907), the number 


of positions was over 300,000; two- 
thirds of which are filled through exam- 
ination. It is noticeable also that the 
training and education required to fill 
the better class of government positions 
has steadily risen in degree, until at the 
present time there is hardly a field of 
learning not touched by the classified 
service. 

It is the purpose of this department 
ty furnish the readers of the “Gregz 
\Writer” with information respecting the 
various positions in the governmental 
service. This month the remaining 
space will be taken up with a discussion 
f the Stenographer and Typewriter Ex- 
amination, as the majority of the read- 
ers are probably more interested in this 
series than the others. A schedule of 
the dates and places of holding the next 
examination on these subjects will con- 
clude the department for this month. 

Questions are invited relative to the 
particular classes of positions in which 
the readers are interested, which will be 
answered in the October number. 


Stenography and Typewriting 
Chree distinct examinations are given; 
one for those who are stenographers 
only; one for those who are typewriters 
only; and one for those who are both 
\s the 


supply of male stenographers is not 


stenographers and typewriters. 


equal to the demand, these examinations 
are now held quarterly. 

A special manual is issued covering 
these examinations, known as “lorm 
1424.” 
the three examinations should write di 
rect to the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 


l’ersons desiring to take any of 


sion or to the local board of examiners 
for application form 304 and form 1424. 
Form 304 should be promptly filled out 


and mailed direct to the Commission at 


a SSE Se 
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Hashington. The application must be 
properly filled out and received by the 
Commission not less than ten days be- 
fore date of examination for those west 
of the Mississippi, and not less than six 
days for those east thereof, so as to en- 
able the papers to be shipped to the point 
where examination is to be held. 

But one examination is held for all 
branches of the service, whether at 
Washington or elsewhere. When a va- 
caney occurs in any branch of the serv- 
ice other than Departmental, as in a cus- 
tom house, postoffice, etc., a list of eli- 
gibles is prepared showing names of 
those examined in the particular district 
where the vacancy exists, preference be- 
ing given to residents thereof. 

Women are eligible for Departmental 
Service, but not for service in Panama 
and the Philippines, nor will those of 
the men who qualify as stenographers 
only or typewriters on/y be accepted for 
service in those places. Three registers 
will, however, be prepared for the De- 
partmental Service; one for  stenog- 
raphers only; one for typewriters only; 
and one for stenographers and typewrit- 
ers combined. Age limit varies: 18 or 
ver for Departmental Service: 18 to 40 
for Philippine service: and 20 to 45 for 
Isthmian canal service. In the Philtp- 
pine service a rating of 75 per cent must 
be attained to be eligible to appointment. 
Entrance s*larvy, $1,200. In the Isth- 
mian canal service and Depirtmental 
service 70 per cent only need be attained. 
entrance salary on the Isthmus is usu- 
ally $1 500; in the Departmental Service 
$900, although some avpointirents are 
made as low as $180, and some as high 
as $1,500. 
state, when he is examined, the minimum 


The applicant 1s required to 


salary he will accept. The lower the 


minimum the earlier appointment. is 


made, although if one states that he 
will accept $480 he may be certified to 


a $1,500 place. But it is apparent that if 


the minimum salary applicant states he 
will accept $900 he will not be certified 
to a $480 place. 

The examination is the same for ali 
three classes of service, but separate ap 
plications must be filed for each. Like- 
wise the examination in stencgraphy and 
tvpewriting is the same whether the ap- 
plicant is a stenographer, a typewriter, 
or is both, but the application must des- 
ignate which examination is desired 

The examination is thoroughly prac- 
tical, and is neither excessively difficult 
to the qualified applicant nor easy to one 
who is not qualified as a practical sten- 
ographer and typewriter. The great 
trouble is that there are too many who 
“think” they are stenographers. They 
find out their mistake when they receive 
their standings from the Commission 
The stenographer on/y examination in 
1907 was successfully passed by but 87 
of the 300 who took it: the typewriter 
only by 346 out of 401; the combined 
examination by but 416 out of the 98° 
who took it. \ ver\ large percentage 
of those who passed any of the three 
were appointed. 

Description of Examination 

The subjects of examination with 
their relative weights, on a scale of 100, 
are as follows: 

Stenography Only—Stenography, 70: 
copying from rough drait, 10; penman- 
ship, 9; letter writing, 10; arithmetic, 5. 

Typewrtiing Only—Typewriting, 70 
divided into three divisions—1. Copying 
from rough draft, 20; 2. Copying and 
spacing, 30; 3. Copying from plain copy. 
20; penmanship, 10; letter writing, 10; 
arithmetic, 10. 

Stenography and Typewriting Com 
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ined—Seme subjects as above given; 
he averages of the two subjects, sten- 
graphy and typewriting taken separate- 
vy, are combined, with a relative weight 
if 2 for stenography and 1 for typewrit- 
ing, the net average of the two being 
entered on register. If 
taken the 


time allowed is five hours; if combined, 


the average 
either subject is separately 
six hours is allowed, exclusive of time 
consumed in giving stenography dicta- 


ion, 


To illustrate the relative weight 





feature—if on the combined examination 
vou receive 90 per cent for each subject 
scheduled, excepting stenography, and 
copying from plain copy respectively, in 
which subjects vou were graded 80, your 
standing on the combined register would 
he 91.53 per cent: on the stenographer 
only register, 85 per cent; on the type- 
writer only register, 88 per cent. 
The stenography test consists of 250) 
matter, 


words containing no_ technical 


usually from a speech. Four rates of 


speed are used, all of which may be 


taken, 5 minutes being allowed to choose 
140 
words per minute, 100 per cent is given 


which shall be transcribed. If at 
for speed ; if at 120, 90 per cent; at 100, 
80 per cent; at 80, 70 per cent. Speed 
and accuracy are given equal grades in 
; stenography. A subject generally giv- 
ing much trouble in the typewriting ex- 
amination is that of copying and _ spac- 
ing. A sheet of actual tvpewriting is 
} photo-lithographed and the applicant ts 
required to make an exact copy of same, 
even to spacing and punctuation. Every 
deviation from the original, no matter 
how trivial, is counted against the gra:le 


allowed. 

Next 
sion of this examination will be given, 
The follow- 


ing is a schedule of places and dates 


month a more detailed discus 


as it is now held quarterly. 





the three forms of examination 


will be held this fall. 
begin at 9 a. 


where 
All examinations 


m., local time. For loca- 


tion of examination room apply to the 
secretary of the board of examiners or 
to the postmaster in the city where same 
is to be held, not later than 8:30 a. m., 
on the date of examination. 


Schedule of places and dates for fall of 1908 
Alabama: 
Mobile, September 24 


Montgomery, September 25 


Arizona: 
Phoenix, October 
Tucson, October 22 


Arkansas: 
Fayetteville, September 2s 
Little Rock, September 30 

California: 

Fresno, November 2. 

Los Angeles, October 2° 
Redding, September 16 
Sacramento, September 15 
San Bernardino, October 2S 
San Diego, October 30 
San Francisco, July 
San Franisco, October 

Colorado: 

Denver, October 27 
Grand Junction, October 15 
Montrose, October 15 
Trinidad, October 17 

Connecticut: 
Hartford, 
New Haven, 

Delaware: 
Wilmington, 


September 17 
September 16 


September 16 
District of Columbia 


Washington, stenographer and typewriter and 
stenographer, October 27 Typewriter ouly 


Novernber 6 
Florida: 
Jacksor ville September 28 
Georgia: 
Atlanta. 
August» 
Savannah, 
Hawaii: 
Honolulu, October 6 
'daho: 
Boise, October 8 
Pocatello, October 9 
Illinois: 
Chicago, 
Peoria, 
Quiney, 
Springfield, 
Indiana: 
Evansville, 


October 27 


Sentember 30 


September 29 


October 27 


September 22 
October 2 


October 3 


September 16 


Fort Wayne, September 25 
Indianapolis, September 18. 
Terre Haute, September 17 
lowa: 

Burlington, October 5 
Cedar Rapids, October 6 
Des Moines, October 2 


Dubuque, October 7. 
Sioux City, September 26 
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Kansas: 

Parsons, September 18 

Salina, September 238 

Topeka, September 21 

Wichita, September 25 
Kentucky: 

Lexington, September 25 

Louisville, September 26 
Louisiana: 

Alexandria, September 18 

Baton Rouge, September 16 

New Orleans, October 27. 

Shreveport, September 19 
Maine: 

Bangor, September 

Lewiston, September 23 

Portland, September 24. 
Maryland: 

Baltimore, October 27. 

Cumberland, September 16 
Massachusetts: 

Boston, October 27 

Fall River, October 2 

Pittsfield, September 18 

Springfield, September 19 

Worcester, September 16 
Michigan 

Detroit, September 19 

Grand Rapids, September 17 

Saginaw, September 18 

Traverse City, September 16 


Minnesota 

Duluth, September 16. 

St. Paul, October 27. 
Mississippi: 

Jackson, September 22 

Meridian, September 23 
Missouri 

Kansas City, September 19 

St. Louis, October 27. 

Springfield, September 
Montana: 

Billings, September 25. 

Helena, September 26 
Nebraska: 

Grand Island, Septemb« 

Lincoln, September 29 

Omaha, September 30 
Nevada: 

teno, September 18 
New Hampshire: 

Concord, Sept mber 20 
New Jersey 

Newark, September 17 


h 


sf 


Trenton, September -? 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque, October 19 
New York 
Binghamton, Sepvtember 30 
Buffalo, September 26. 
Elmira, September 29. 
Jamestown, September 28 
New York, October 27. 
Oxdensburg, September 
Plattsburg, September 21 
Poughkeepsie, September 18 


99 


Rochester, September yA 
Syracuse, September 24 
Troy, September 19 
U'tica, September 23 
North Carolina: 

Asheville, September 26 
Charlotte, September 28 
Goldsboro, September 29 
Greensboro, September 24 
Wilmington, September 30 


North Dakota: 
Bismarck, September 21 
Fargo, September 1%. 


Grand Forks, September 18 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati, October 27. 

Cleveland, September 21 

Columbus, September 19. 

Toledo, September 22 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma, September 26 
Oregon: 

Grants Pass, October 5 

Pendleton, October 7 

Portland, October 
Pennsylvania: 

Altoona, September 22 

Harrisburg, September 

Philadelphia, October 27 

Pittsburg, September 21 

Warren, September 1% 

Wilkes-Barre, Septembet 
Porto Rico: 

Ponce, September 30 

San Juan, October 7 
Rhode Island: 

Providence, Octobe 
South Carolina 

Charleston, October 1 

Columbia, October 2 

Greenville, October 5 
South Dakota: 

Aberdeen, September 23 

Sioux Falls, September 25 
Tennessee: 

Bristol, September 17. 


Chattanooga, September 16 


Knoxville, September 18 
Memphis, September 21 
Nashville, September 19 
Texas: 
Austin, September 29. 
Dallas, September 22 
El Paso, September 25. 
Houston, September 3 
San Antonio, September 
Tyler, September 21 
Utah: 


2S 


Salt Lake City, October 12. 


Vermont: 
Burlington, September 28 
Rutland, September 29 


St. Johnsbury, September 
Virginia: 
Alexandria, October 27 
I ynehburg, September 22 
Norfolk, October 2. 
Richmond, October 1. 
Roanoke, September 23 
Staunton, September 21 
Washington: 
North Yakima, September 
Seattle, October 1 
Spokane, September 28 
Tacoma, October 2 
West Virginia 
Charleston, September 1% 
Parkersburg, September 1 
Wheeling, September 17. 
Wisconsin: 
Madison, September 26 
Milwaukee, September 25 
Wausau, September 24 
Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, September 
tock Springs, September 


”) 
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The Value of Obligations 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Character as a Business Asset 
} (The kev to this vlate will be civen next month.) 
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Oo» the Reporter 


From Amanuensis to Law Reporter—Continued 


kb ICLIENCLES in the elementary 
D education of the would-be reporter 
must be supplied before he takes up the 
technicalities of his profession, Thorough 
grounding in rudimentary knowledge is 
indispensable. Later, imcursions into 
fields of higher learning may be attencl- 


\mbi 


intused 


ed with more profitable results. 


tion and enihusiasm should be 


into the undertaking. Ordinarily these 
are on the wane at thirty vears of age. 
lor that reason, and because at that pe 
life 


their time 


riod of workers are devoting most 


ol io earning a livelihood, a 


defectively educated person might bet- 


er not make the attempt here being con- 
If, 
and there be time and opportunity, 


sidered. however, aspiration run 


igh, 


~ 


that age should nct be a deterring factor. 
\s a rule the broader and deeper the 


foundations of elementary knowledge 


he casier and more satisfactory will be 


li 


the later progress in the acquisition of 


technical information so essential to the 


equipment of the law reporter. These 
remarks apply with equal force to all 
amanuenses, whether of the law office, 


literary or commercial variety. 

To overcome deficiencies of primary 
education, each member of those classes 
must utilize whatever special opportuni- 


ties are presented by his environment. 


The individual must alone determine the 
methods to be pursued; whether private 


instructor, night school. or self imstruc- 


tion is the most appropriate in his par- 


ticular case. Usually money paid for 


private tutoring or class ins‘ruction, is 


well spent. Correspondence teaching on 
special and general subjects may now be 


had. Li 


cial reach, it 1s well to secure tacm. 


such aids be within the finan 


Practical, working knowledge m any 


department of human effort is of slow 


and steady growth. Years sometimes 
pass before gratifying results are at- 
tained. In some instances they never 


occur, At times, notwithstanding great 
mental energy, study and research, the 
process of education appears to be sta 
tionary. Occasionally, development goes 
forward by leaps and bounds. 

The stock in trade of the law reporter 
words and 


He 


them in his notes and puts them out in 


said to consist of 


He traffics in them. 


may be 


ideas. receives 


transcripts. Therefore, he should un 
derstand these important elements of his 
calling as fully as the successful dealer 
in commodities knows the latter. 

\t this initial stage of the law report 


ers education, it would be well to culti 


vate a close acquaintance with = all 
strange words encountered. Their or 
thography and meaning should be 
learned. True, these are illusive. and, 
at times, no amount of application will 
retain them in the mind. Under the 
hest conditions many of them are sure 
to escape the memory. but there are 


losses in all enterprises. These may be 


considered as forming some of the items 
of the future law reporter's loss and gain 


account. However, it is self-evident 


that, if one make no attempt to improve 


in this direction, no progress will be 
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made. But he who could not in the 
course of a year, six months, vea, even 
a month, make permanent addition to 
his store of knowledge of the spelling 
and signification of a few words, would 
be a very dull person. Such a one would 
better not try to scale the heights of law 
reporting. Better content himself with 
exploration of the lowlands of the pro- 
fession. 

The habit of mental and physical ac- 
curacy and exactness in all things is of 
inestimable value to the law reporter. 
This is the bed-rock of his calling, and 
follows and affects him throughout his 
career. He must hear words and see 
acts accurately and exactly before he 
can properly record them. Lar, eye and 
hand must act with precision—and in 
harmony with the mind acting similarly. 
lf the shorthand outlines be inaccurate 
and inexact, obscurity and indefiniteness 
must difficulty of 


transcription and an incorrect record. 


exist, resulting in 

Correctness, certainty and truthfulness 
are indispensable characteristics for the 
law reporter. It is more complimentary 
te be reputed an accurate, than a rapid, 
practitioner. Fast shorthand writers are 
not, necessarily, accurate reporters. 

Perfect knowledge of a few subjects 
is preferable to shaky, uncertain and su- 
perficial information of a mass of topics. 
Better to be able to accurately write at 
one hundred words per minute than to 
be capable of scribbling incorrectly at 
twice that rate. 

Accuracy of observation, exactness of 
expression and positiveness of facts, 
events and principles may be cultivated 
hy the embryo law reporter with assur- 
ance of a large yield of beneficial re- 


sults. 


National Reporters’ Association 

The tenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
was held in Milwaukee, Wis., August 
18-21, inclusive, ‘The convention was 
ably presided over by the president, Wil- 
liam Whitford, Chicago, who delivered 
an unusually scholarly address, the key- 
note of which was the importance of or- 
ganization and co-operation among re- 
porters. The president’s address con- 
tained a number of important recommen- 
dations which received enthusiastic sup- 
port at the hands of the members. 


The social features of the meeting were 
prominent, as the sessions lasted only a 
few hours each day, the remaining time 
being devoted to excursions about the 
city, to Whitefish Bay and to other points 
of interest in Milwaukee—including the 
breweries. 

Mr. Charles F. Roberts, New Haven, 
Conn., read the report of the Committee 
of Legislation, which gave the details of 
bills which had been passed through the 
influence of the committee, ete. Mr 
Kdward \. 
Col. H. C. 


contributed excellent papers on various 


Murphy, Washington, and 
Deming, Harrisburg, Pa., 


phases of the reporting profession. Mr. 
Kendrick C. Hill, the faithful secretary 
of the organization, gave a talk on “As- 
sociation Observations,” in the course of 
which he recounted the history of the N. 
S. R. A. from its beginning. 


Mr. Joseph E. Rich, San Bernardino, 
Cal., read a scholarly paper on the anal- 
ysis of court room dictation, in which 
he showed that in 10,000 words of court 
matter selected at random, the word 
“the” occurs 680 times, “you” 350 times, 
“to” 346 times and “I” (strange to say) 


345 times. 
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the following is a brief tabulation of 


1 frequency of other words as shown 
Mr. Rich: 


‘that’ 203 “of? 270 
and’? 257 ‘in 175 
es” 342 did’ 133 


“wis mo ‘on’’ 105 


there’ 104 ‘sir’’ 95 
“*veg’” 92 ‘or’” 40 
‘what"’ 85 **he’’ 83 
“remember SI “this’’ 80 


“him” 77 “do” 75 
‘has’’ 73 “at”? 71 
‘know”’ 69 “time” 66 


your” 64 “object” 61 


‘have’ 57 “don’t’’ 55 
“mister a4 all’’ 48 
will 47 ‘from’? 47 
“he”? 47 ‘would’ 46 
miv’’ 46 liad 44 
with 14 “lown’’ 438 
cuse 1°} ‘think’’ 42 

ay’ 38 ‘will’ 38 
‘oe’ 37 “went? 37 
where’ 34 “but 34 
‘are’’ 31 “statement” 30 
‘when’ 28 said’’ 28 
‘up’ 28 


question’ 
‘come”™’ 27 “so” 26 


‘me”’ 26 


‘“were’’ 95 


“which"’’ 25 talk’ 25 
il 25 go” 25 
anything” 24 ‘been”™ 24 
byv”’ 4 ‘tell . 4 
“told” 23 ‘thev’’ 23 
“very’’ 23 ‘some’ 23 
‘“‘one’’ 23 “point” 23 
in’’ 23 **just’’ 32 
we’ 22 ‘other’ 21 
‘oxcept’ 21 “an”? 19 
node 1 mv’ IS 
‘tuaken”™ I8 “witness” 18 
whether’ 18 vround’’ 18 
“like’’ 16 “call” 17 
ustained”’ 17 “how” 16 
then’ 16 “like” 16 
miuv’’ 16 “wav’’ 15 
“examination” 15 ‘see’ 15 


before’ 15 “house’’ 14 


“got” 14 
‘“‘while”’ 14 


“occasion” 14 
Total, 6,622, 


(One of the most comprehensive and 


interesting papers read was that of Mr. 
on congressional 


Mr. Beale evi 
dently has delved inte the history of the 


Charles Currier Beale 


reporters and reporting. 


profession as has no other current writer. 
His the 


profession is exceeded only by his skill 


comprehensive knowledge of 
in making the facts about it interesting 

\ paper on the first typewriter, during 
the course of which the first idea in type 
writing was exhibited in the form of the 
rough model of C. L. Sholes, was read 
by Mr. C. E. Weller, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Weller Mr. Irank 
Weller, his son, in a paper on “Practi- 


was followed by 


calities.”” In this paper Mr. Weller point- 


ed out the value of the discussion of 
technical details of the profession, and 
President Whitford in the discussion of 
the paper urged the use of a blackboard 
at the sessions for illustrating practical 
points, 


()n Thursday Mr. Marshall read a pa 
per on the need of state license regula 
tions and Civil Service regulations for 
court reporters 

On Irriday Mr. Benn Pitman, now 8&7 
vears of age, gave an informal talk which 
was, of course, interesting and sincere. 
Mr. Pitman 
health 


headed and active 


seems to be in excellent 


and at his advanced age, clear 

Space will not permit us to dwell on 
the banquet or upon the numerous busi- 
We 


with the official roster for the coming 


ness sessions. conclude, however, 


vear, which is as follows: 


President: ©. I.. Detweiler, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Kk. C. Hill, 
rrenton, N. J. 

Vice-Presidents: H. C. Goodwin, Mil- 
waukee; C. FE. Weller, St. Louis, Mo 
|. lk’. Wood, Memphis, Tenn.; W. E. Me 
Dermutt, Chicago. 

(Orms 

New 
Wash 


Legislative Committee: S. ¢ 
York: C. F 
Conn.: I. \ 


Roberts, 


Murphy, 


by, New 
Haven, 
ington, D Or 

Rev. W. D 


Historian : Bridge, New 


\ ork. 


The plates of court testimony which 
have been running for some time will 
be concluded next month, at which 
time other valuable plates and useful 
suggestions will be given. Suggestions 


from our reack rs W ill be welcored 
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Court Testimony 


Continued 
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Typewritten Designs 


B bkCACSE of the wide interest day machine. This is by way of illus- 


aroused by the typewritten de trating the interest of our readers in 
ns we have published heretofore, we these designs. 
end to give special attention to this Our design this month was prepared 
ture in this volume of the magazine. by Frederick Mintel, Rahway, N. J.. a 
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all reached the editorial office have a number of other designs 
from a subscriber in Chicago who on hand which we shall use from 
wanted to know whether the owl ce time to time. Occasionally designs are 
sien by Mr. Cullen, which appeared on received in purple ink or in a black 
pave 401. was “really done on a typo which is practically gray. These natu 
critter” Tt was some minutes before rally will not reproduce by the photo 


the inquirer could be convinced that ngraving process and therefore are not 


such werk was possible on an every ivailable for publication 
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Education 
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Why She Is Expert In Typewriting 


By C. O. Bentley, Jacksonville, Ill. 

She thinks. 

She is master of her machine. 

She strikes with an even touch. 

She makes each page attractive. 

She keeps her machine free from dust. 

She cleans and oils it every morning. 

She is neat in her personal appearance. 

She cleans each type as she sees it needs it. 

She knows how to make good letter press copies. 

She is pleasant to all in the office, but not “silly.” 

She can file letters and keep the name file checked. 

She makes sensible transcripts of her shorthand notes. 

She can “take a wire” (telegram) direct on the machine. 

She can make clear carbon copies and not smut the paper. 

She can tabulate statements and do billing on the machine. 

She can set the variable liner far writing on ruled paper 

She is accurate in spelling, punctuation and capitalization. 

She can set the space gauge for single, double and triple space. 

She can cut stencils and run off neat, clean mimeograph copies. 

She takes dictation rapidly and accurately direct on the machine. 

She can copy page after page without error—omissions, insertions, 
etc. 

She is on hand early and is not overly anxious to hurry away in the 
evening. 

She can set the right-hand and the left-hand marginal stops for 
wide margins. 

She can adjust the finger tension so the carriage will not jump and 
yet not “pile.” 

She can make the combinations ¢ ! — etc., by holding the space 
har and striking the right keys. 

She knows how to strike additional letters at the end of a line by 
using the marginal release. 

She can set the marginal stops and paper guides for writing on 
postals, envelopes and narrow paper. 

She can replace the paper after it has been removed from the ma 
chine to insert omitted letters. 

She can remove the ribbon and turn it so as to use the other side, 
thus prolonging its use a few weeks. 

She does not amuse the rest of the office force by keeping time to 
her typewriting with her jaws—chewing gum 

She knows how to begin one line at 5 on the scale and the next at 
0, if necessary, by using the marginal release. 

She can make a line across the sheet by using the carriage release 
and holding down the underscore key instead of striking the key across. 

She knows how to adjust the carriage tension so the carriage will 
respond readily to every stroke and yet not be so tight as to require much 
force to return it. 

She can write lengthwise of the sheet by folding the ends, ete.— 
especially valuable in making reports that require longer lines than the 
seale of the ordinary machine. 

In short, she is an expert operator because she knows her machine. 
Because she is level-headed, conscientious and painstaking. Because 
she is familiar with the duties of her office and does not put her per- 
sonal interests ahead of her employer’s. Because she is well educated 
and has been properly trained in the use of the typewriter. Because she 
is interested in her work and does neat, attractive, accurate typewriting 
for the sake of its being neat, attractive and accurate. 
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Medical Correspondence —Continued 
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Medical Correspondence—— Continued 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 
Thoughts on Advertising — Concluded short things is not only important because it 
ehind him saves in the advertising bills—that is the least 
Nothing is more difficult that conciseness. = e is — gape — baer 
, ’ 4 “ > reade saves s atience, 
You all remember Madame de Sevigne’s “If I a a S : ee ble fo } ir .y . 1 
: ; akes asy é agree: » for ar 
had had more time, I should have written you ~ eager at oeay SnS egress ir Ee , 
a shorter letter.’’. It takes brains as well as le advertising. 
time to write briefly And the writing of There isn't a writer in the world, from the 
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greatest down, but would be benefited by a 
careful course of advertising writing. Every 
writer would be made better if, for a change, 
he had to pay so much for every word he 
wrote, instead of being paid for it. The writer 
of advertisements is compelled to be brief, 
forced to think concisely. It is a valuable 
training. 


Advertisement writers can not only save 
space in the advertisement columns. They can 
add indefinitely to the size of the advertise- 
ment without any added expense. There are 
two ways of writing You can be diffuse 
wordy—as is this article, for instance. You 
can say at length everything you have-to say, 
and a good deal more than you really need say 
Or you can do what the advertising writer 
ought to do—you can say very little. and make 
the reader add immensely to it in his own 
mind, 

If you take up little space in a newspaper, 
ind if the things that you write compel the 
reader to think other things along your lines, 
you have got all of that into his head with- 
out any expense whatever, and his thinking 
about your advertisement is the most valuable 
kind of advertising. 

If you Write a thousand words about a cer- 
tain kind of soap, you pay for the thousand 
words that you put in the magazine or news- 
paper. But if you write ten words about that 
soap, Write the ten words cleverly, make them 
convincing and interesting, you can perhaps 
make the reader think nine hundred and ninety- 
nine words more, and then you have inserted 
that much into the advertisement reader’s 
head without any cost whatever. 

Don't think for a moment that there is no 
personality or literary style involved in the 
writing of advertisements. There is person- 
ality in everything that a man does-—in his 
handwriting, in his voice at the telephone, in 
his walk and in his gestures. In no line of 
work does personality count for more than in 
advertising. for a man's personality can ex- 
press itself in his advertisement writing, so 
that no man can possibly take his place, once 
the public have got used to him—once they 
have accustomed their brains to taking in 
statements of facts as he presents them, 


Magnetism in the Teacher 
Judge John H. Light, of Norwalk, Conn., 
made the statement a few weeks ago that wom- 
en school teachers should devote an hour a 
day to developing their latent personal mag- 
netism. The judge is quoted as saying they 
would be more likely to marry if they did this, 
but he certainly meant that they would be 


more successful in their work as well. Per- 
sonal magnetism is one of the greatest factors 
in success, and it can be cultivated as the 


judge suggests, for it is made of many differ- 
ent qualities. 

Speaking of school teachers reminds me of 
one Who lives in Brooklyn and whose classes 
are always the show classes of her school, 
though they contain just as many refractory 
boys and girls as any other class. This teach- 
er is not a young woman, nor is she old. She 
is one of those women to whom age is of no 
consequence. Her features are not particularly 
zood, but her face is very interesting and 
shows character and a keen sense of humor. 


She has beautiful hair, a fine figure and has 
the art of dressing down to a science How 
she manages to look perfectly groomed and 
rather better dressed than any one else in 
sight on a teacher's salury is one of her secrets 
Her pupils gaze upon her with abject admira- 
tion. Her school rooms are spotless, yet she 
is not one of the kind that goes around with 
dusters, nor is she intimate with ink stands 
Her hands are always white. her finger nails 
highly polished, cuffs immaculate, 

“If I were to let go or get slack in any of 
these little matters,’ she explained to me one 
day, “I think my hold over the children would 
zo. I expect them to be perfectly clean when 
they come to class, and I want them to think 
that the school room must be spotless or they 
cannot have the privilege of having me teach 
them. <A spot on floor or desk or scribbled 
walls so checks me,”’ she said, her eyes twink- 
ling, “‘that even the worst child is impressed 

“One boy spilled the ink on the floor once 
and rather expected me to clean it up for him 
Of course I wouldn't do this. I talked to him 
very seriously about it, but even I failed to 
impress him. The other children, who had 
been with me longer, took him aside quietly 
during recess and imprinted upon his mind 
that teacher’s hands weren't supposed ‘to mess 
around’ with ink, and that she probably wouldn't 
teach any of them until that spot was re- 
moved, And the spot disappeared. 

“In the same way careless and dirty chil- 
dren, not by my efforts but by the example of 
the class, gradually get to be clean, and if 1 
can’t always make the stupid ones quick- 
witted they at least try to keep up with the 
class as well as they can. You think it’s m) 
magnetism that does this. Well, perhaps it is 
but it’s trying to look your best and to act 
your best and have your most charming man- 
ners for the school children, and there is a 
good deal of work about it. At the end of 
the term, though, I find it pays, when the 
children hate to leave me and the children in 
the lower grade are anxious to.come. Children 
are wonderfully observant, and they appreciate 
the fact that I try to look nice for their sakes 

“When I look well I feel better and I can 
teach better. And those little matters like 
polished finger nails and well-dressed hair mak« 
those youngsters think that I am somehody 
special and they treat me with consideration.” 

MARGARET HUBBARD AYER. 


The Elements of a Liberal Education 
Continued 

mind. The liberally educated man or woman 
will have a certain spirit, or temper, toward 
inquiry, toward truth; a broad sympathy. A 
liberally educated person will always welcom« 
the advent of something new to be inquired 
about, to be studied, and, among us Americans 
to be welcomed 

Such is the real fruit of a liberal education. 


It means freedom It means loves; all kinds 
of clear, high, noble loves—the love of beauty 
the love of truth, the love of all things noble 


That is a liberal education of the fruit of it 


Is it confined to any class in the community? 


By custom it is We think of liberal educa 
tion as a quality of the managing, leading class, 
that small minority of the community I hold 
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that to be an unjust conception of liberal ed- 
ation. | know many men and women of 
beral mind, of candor, who love truth, and 
ho love beauty who do not belong to the 
eading class,’ so-called—to the managing 

iss. They are mechanics, They work a 

ade. They work in quarries and mines and 
m the farms And yet they have won, through 
prolonged education, the education not only of 

‘hool but of life. They have won that char- 
cteristic spirit, or temper, Which is the best 

uit, the only real fruit, of liberal education. 

Therefore, when I speak to you teachers of 
public schools, concerning liberal education, I 
speak of it as the goal of your work for your 
children—not as the goal of college teachers 
or university teachers—as the goal in dealing 
with your children, for every one of you, 

But this involves something with regard to 
the management and structure of schools, with 
regird to the methods used in teaching. It is 
quite true, as Dean West just said to you, the 
class work is necessary in schools. Even more 
necessary, as he pointed out, is the work fo 
the individual. Let us see what true work for 
the individual involves from the very begin- 
ning and on through the school work. 

Sometimes I think that the kindergarten is 
the best organized and best conducted part of 
all our education, our systematic education. 
Why? Because it realizes, in the first place, 
the teaching for the individual. In the next 
place, it dwells on gentleness, and truth, and 
candor, and love—the motive powers in the 
child, the objects of all education. Next in 
the structure of our educational institutions, 
in this attention to the individual, comes the 
university, and in between lie the grades. Now 
the secondary schools are too much conducted 
on the elass system, too little on the individual 
svstem. Now, all through the 


Bryan’s Conception of the Presidency 

The president’s power for good or for harm 
is often overestimated. Our government is a 
government of checks and balances; power is 
distributed among, different departments, and 
each official works in co-operation with others. 
In the making of laws, for instance, the presi- 
dent joins with the Senate and the House; 
he may recommend, but he is powerless to 
legislate, except as a majority of the Senate 
and the House concur with him. The Senate 
and the House are also independent of each 
other, each having a veto over the other; and 
the President has a veto over both; except 
that the Senate and the House can, by a two- 
thirds vote, override the President's veto. The 
influence of the President over legislation is 
therefore, limited; he responsibility 
with a large number of the people's ‘repre- 
sentatives, 


shares 


Even in the enforcement of law he is hedged 
about by restrictions. He acts through an 
uttorney-general (whose appointment must be 
approved by the Senate), and offenders against 
the law must be prosecuted in the courts, so 
that here again the responsibility is divided 
In the making of important appointments, too, 
he must consult the Senate, and is, of neces- 
sity, compelled to exercise care and discretion 
The most important requisite in a President 
4s in other officials, is that his sympathy shal 


be with the whole people rather than with 
any fraction of the population He is con- 
stantly called upon to act in the capacity of a 
judge, deciding between the importunities of 
those who seek favors and the rights and in- 
terests of the public Unless his sympathies 
are right, the few are sure to have an ad- 
vantage over the many, for the masses have 
no one to present their claims They act only 
at elections; and must trust to their repre- 
sentative to protect them from all their foes 


Second, the President must have a knowl 
edge of public questions and the ability to dis- 
cern between the true and the false; he must 
be able to analyze conditions and to detect the 
sophistries that are always employed by those 
who seek unfair advantages He must pos- 
sess the moral courage to stand against the 
influences that are brought to bear in favor 
of special interests. In fact, the quality of 
moral courage is as essential in a public offi- 
cial as either right sympathies or a _ trained 
mind 

A President must have counselors, and, to 
make wise use of counselors, he must be open 
to convictions. The President is committed 
by his platform to certain policies, and the 
platform is binding; he is also committed to 
cettain principles of government, and these he 
is in duty bound to apply in all matters that 
come before him. But there is a wide zone 
in which he must act upon his own judgment, 
and here he ought to have the aid of intelli- 
gent, conscientious and faithful advisers The 
law provides these, to a certain extent, in 
giving him a Cabinet, and the Vice-President 
ought to be made a member of the Cabinet 
ex-officio, in order, first, that the President may 
have the benefit of his wisdom and knowledge 
of affairs and, second, that the Vice-President 
may be better prepared to take up the work 
of the President in case of a vacancy in the 
presidential office There ought to be cordial 
relations also between the President and those 
who occupy positions of influence in the co- 
ordinate branches of the government, for our 
government is not a one-man government, but 
a government in which the chosen representa- 
tives of the people labor together to give ex- 
pression to the will of the voters, 

But the Presidency is the highest position 
in the world, and its occupant is an important 
factor in all national matters if he is a de- 
vout believer in our theory of government, rec- 
ognizes the constitutional distribution of pow 
ers, trusts thoroughly in the people and fully 
sympathizes with them in their aspirations and 
hopes, he has an opportunity to do a splendid 
work; he occupies a Vantage ground from 
which he can exert a wholesome influence in 
favor of each forward movement, 


The responsibilities of the office are so great 
that the occupant ought to be relieved of every 
personal ambition, save the ambition to prove 
worthy of the confidence of his countrymen; 
for this reason he ought to enter the position 
without thought or prospect of a second term 

While the burdens of such an office are 
heavy, and while the labors of the office are 
exacting and exhausting, the field of service 
is large, and, measuring greatness by service, 
a President, by consecrating himself to the 
public weal, can make himself secure in the 
affections of his fellow citizens while he lives 
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and create for himself a permanent place in 
the nation’s history. 


Court Testimony— Continued 
any time of the year, 

Q. What about the south part? <A. The 
south part is considerably highe It is sandy 
soil and the farther you get out the more 
sand you find. 

That is all, 

Cross-Examination by Mr. 

Mr. Jolnson: What is your business? A. I 

am in the real estate business, 


Johnson, 


Q. Are you connected with any association? 


A. I am, sir. 

Q. What official position do you occupy? <A 
I am running a business under my own name 
called the Local Improvement Association. I 
am in this business under that namé 

Q. And what is the nature of that business? 
\. Assisting property owners in getting equit- 
able assessments by having them represented 
to the proper counsel in the County Court 

Q. Have you any interest in the results of 
this proceeding? A. I have in all proceedings. 

Q I say in this particular proceeding? A 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you familiar with the locality in 
which these streets are proposed to be paved? 
a. Bee, Oe. 

Q. Are you . thoroughly 
A. Fairly well 

Q. What are the principal elements of ben- 
efit which a piece of property will derive from 
a pavement such as is proposed in this pro- 
ceeding? A. More marketable—increase the 
market value. 

Q. Now, you have stated that in your opin- 
ion all of the pieces of property that you tes- 
tified to with the exception of one would be 
benefited certain amounts by reason of the 
proposed paving? <A Yes, sir. 


familiar with it? 


Q. Now, you say they will be benefited 
what elements, or what matters or things go 
to make up what is called that benefit? A. 
Better fire protection and improving of sani- 
tary conditions. That is all I can take in this 
particular case, that I can state There are 
no other elements in my mind that benefit this 
part of it. 

Q. Would the condition of the streets enter 
into your consideration in determining whether 
or not these pieces of property would be ben- 
efited? A. Would the what? 

Q. If the streets were unpaved and in bad 
condition, the properties would derive a_ ben- 
efit by reason of the paving of such streets? 
A. Yes, sir 


Q. And that benefit would probably be af- 
fected materially by the condition of the street 
wouldn’t it? A. In some cases. 


Q. In this particular case, do you+think that 
would have any bearing’ 

Mr. Saal: If the court please, that is im- 
proper cross-examination. We don't dispute 
that the property will be benefited. It is mere- 
ly a question of amount that is in dispute. 
Then I object to it because in another instance 
we admit that our property will be benefited 
ertain sums except in one—as to one piece 


Lot 19, Block 24 It won't be benfited a dol 
lar. Now, if he is going to direct ltis cross 
examination to that particular lot, al) right 
but as to the others we admit that we wil 
be benefited the respective amounts the wit- 
ness has testified 


Mr. Johnson The purpose of my question is 
to ascertain what elements proposed the ben 
efits in the amounts which the witness has said 
in his opinion these various pieces of property 
would be benefited I want to find out what 
are the elements of the particular benefit 

Mr. Saal lie gave you that; then you went 
further. 

Mr. Johnson: I was cross-examining him on 
one of the elements 

The Court: I think the objection is overruled 

Mr. Saal Exception 

Mr. Johnson Wouldn't t f the 
street be a materia] fact in determining wheth 
er or not it would be benefited by paving? <A 
I have stated that 

Q. What is the condition of 41st street from 
the railroad—to the limit proposed to be im 
proved? <A Bad, sandy road 
Q. What do you mean by bad? Tell the 


« 


condition « 


jury as fully as you can A. It is a scummy 
dirt road, sand road it is almost as bad at 
41st street one time as another, because ther: 
is not much mud there It is a sand road, it 
is a mud road; some eall it a dirt road N« 
paving of any kind ther 

Q Has never been paved, has it? <A No 


it has not 


Q Have vou ever observed § thre condition 
after a rain? <A I have. 


Gregg Shorthand in Four Languages 


Key to Plate on Page 25 


Spanish 
El talento y el saber no siempre conducen 4 la 
riqueza; la experiencia nos ensefia que las més 
veces se necesita lo contrario para llegar 4 ella 
Pidamos, pues, al cielo la gracia de hacernos 
imbéciles, puesto que is gentes de talento se 


empobrecen mientras los necios se enriquecen 


French 


ljesprit et le savoir conduisent pas tou 


jours aux richesse experience nous apprend 
que e’est souvent le contraire qu'il faut pour y 
parvenir. Il faut dom demander au ciel la 
grace de nous rendre imbécilles, puisque les 


gens d’esprit deviennent pauvres, tandis que les 


sots s‘enrichissent 


Italian 

Lo spirito e la sciénza non condiicono sempre 

nel sentiér delle ricchézz ‘osperiénza c'inségna 

‘he sovénte vi si giunge per una strada del 
tutto oppdsta 

cielo la grazia di rénderci imbecilli, poiché gli 


mentre gli 


domandar al 


Bisdgna a lheqgue 
udmini di talénto s‘inpoveriscono 


schidechi si arricchiscono 


English 
Talent and knowledge not always lead to 
riches; experience teaches that often it is an 
entirely different road that takes us to it Let 
us, then, ask heaven to make fools of us, a 


men of talent remain Poor while idiots get ri 




















